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The  great  work  annually  performed  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  in  collecting  the  mineral  statistics  of  a  continent,  and  publi-bing 
them  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  ot  the  year  to  which  they  relate, 
constantly  wins  a  wider  and  wider  appreciation  and  a  generous  recogni¬ 
tion  from  our  readers.  We  greatly  value  this  spontaneous  approbation 
and  thank,  in  this  public  manner,  the  friends,  too  nuiiiero”8  to  write  to 
individually,  who  have  given  it. 

The  question  of  a  war  with  Chili  has  already  affected  the  metal  trade 
in  many  directions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  a  war  entered 
upon  by  this  country  without  recourse  to  arbitration,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  precedent  we  ourselves  established  in  a  much  more  serious  case  (the 
killing  o'  the  Italians  at  New  Orleans),  would  be  on  our  part  little  short 
of  a  national  diserace,  and  is  therefore  quite  unlikely  to  take  place. 

The  great  steel  works  of  Carnegie  at  Pittsburg,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  and  other  establishments  have  been  urged  to  complete,  without 
delay,  the  armor  and  other  work  on  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  shells  and  projectiles  for  heavy  guns  have  been  given  out  at  high 
figures  to  secure  jirompt  delivery.  In  fact  quite  large  expenditures  have 
been  made  by  the  Government,  as  though  war  were  actually  intended. 
These  orders  are  of  course  beneficial  to  the  iron  trade  which  is  dull,  and 
affect  also  to  some  extent  the  consumption  of  copper,  zinc,  tin  and  lead, 
but  have  been  too  small  to  influence  the  market  prices  of  these  metals. 

We  do  not  believe  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  our  people  will  permit 
the  entering  upon  a  war  with  Chili  without  first  exhausting  every  honor¬ 
able  means  of  avoiding  it.  Perhaps  had  we  lieen  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  our  repres-entative  in  Chili  all  this  unpleasant  feeling  and 
injury  to  our  commercial  interests  would  have  been  avoided.  On  the 
other  hand  the  increased  expenditures  of  our  Government,  if  drawn  from 
all  the  people,  are  at  least  enriching  a  few  of  our  worthy  and  prominent 
citizens. 

The  Coinage  Committee  in  Congress  has  decided  to  report  a  bill  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  a  vote  be  had  upon  it  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  has  repudiated  and  abandoned  free  coinage  of 
silver,  many  of  them  after  having  had  it  for  many  years,  and  none  of 
them  is  to-day  willing  to  join  us  in  re-adopting  it. 

1st,  Every  country  that  has  to-day  free  coinage  of  silver  has  a  mono¬ 
metallic  currency,  the  gold  having  disappeared  from  circulation. 

2d.  In  free  coinage  countries  the  wages  of  1  he  working  classes  have  de¬ 
clined— as  measured  in  gold,  the  only  universal  medium— as  the  market 
price  of  silver  bullion  has  declined. 

3d.  The  present  world’s  market  price  of  silver,  say  93  cents  per  ounce  is 
maintained  only  by  the  enormous  purchases  of  4,500,090  ounces  per  month 
paid  for  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  by  the  United  States  Government.  What 
the  market  would  decline  to  were  this  support  taken  away  can  only  be 
conjectured. 

The  experience  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  certainly  hold  good  here. 
The  same  causes  will  produce  like  effects  here  as  in  Europe. 

1st.  Does  Congress  then  wish  to  reduce  this  country  to  the  single  silver 
standard,  and  drive  over  $600,000,000  of  gold  from  circulation ,  thereby 
brinidng  about  such  a  contraction  in  our  circulating  medium  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  financial  panic  ? 

2d.  Does  Congress  wish  to  empower  the  rich  employers  of  labor  to  pay 
wages,  with  the  silver  in  dollars,  at  $1.29  an  ounce,  when  they  buy  it  in 
the  open  market  of  the  world  at  perhaps  80  cents  an  ounce,  or  in  other 
words  does  it  wish  to  force  the  poor  wage  earners  to  sell  $1.29  worth  of 
labor  for  80  cents  worth  of  silver  ? 

3d.  Dees  Congress  wish  to  depreciate  the  market  value  of  silver  hy  taking 
away  the  only  large  purchaser  who  pays  in  gold  for  the  metal  ? 

As  an  economic  measure  the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinaee  by  the 
United  States  alone  would  be  pure  and  disastrous  folly,  while  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  measure  (with  which  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  has 
nothing  to  do)  the  better  informed  and  most  responsible  papers  in  the 
country  seem  to  think  the  majority  in  Congress  would  bring  their 
party  to  sure  defeat  by  adopting  it. 

ENQLISH  MINING!  INVESTMENTS  IN  1891. 

It  has  been  the  common  report  of  promoters  who  have  visited  England 
during  the  past  year  for  the  purpose  of  floating  new  mining  companies 
that  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  enlist  capital  in  such  undertakings. 
The  effects  of  the  Baring  failure  of  1890  still  hung  over  the  London 
market  long  after  the  skies  in  the  United  States  had  cleared,  and  there 
was  little  money  available  for  investment  in  mines.  Only  those  enter- 
prizes  of  the  highest  character  have  been  carried  easily  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  clearly  reflected  by  the  annual 
statistics  of  Mr.  Edward  Ashmead,  of  London,  which  have  just  been 
published. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  number  of  new  mining  companies  regis¬ 
tered  in  London  in  1891  was  236,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £19,796,546, 
against  298  companies  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £35,187,125  in  1890,  and  378 
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companies  and  £41 .015,425  in  1889.  The  decrease  in  nominal  capital,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  decidedly  greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
companies  registered.  In  1888,  the  nominal  capital  averaged  about 
£140,000  per  company;  in  1889  and  1890,  between  £110,000  and  £120,000; 
while  in  *1891,  it  was  but  £85,000. 

Of  the  236  companies  registered  in  1891,  ninety  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  146  to  operate  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  foreign  countries.  The  largest  number  of  the  latter  class  were 
American  companies,  of  which  there  were  41,  with  a  capital  of  £5,784,390, 
followed  by  36  African  companies  with  a  capital  of  £3,769,350. 

The  most  notew’orthy  feature  in  these  statistics  is  (he  small  percentage 
of  working  capital  provided  for  these  companies,  a  fact  which  we  have 
frequently  criticised  in  the  past  Of  the  912  companies  registered  in  the 
past  three  years,  228  have  been  public  companies,  from  the  prospectuses  of 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  determines  that  the  percentage  of  working  capital 
to  the  total  capital  was  but  23;t:  in  1869;  21^  in  1890,  and  21^  in  1891,  the 
balance  of  course  being  taken  by  the  venders  and  promoters  of  the 
properties.  The  experience  of  30  years  has  proved  that  English  mining 
companies  do  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for  working  capital,  and  failure  j 
and  reconstruction  has  frequently  resulted.  Until  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  number  of  English  gold  and  silver  mining  companies  which 
have  acquired  property  in  this  country  and  have  made  money  was  very 
small  indeed.  In  many  cases  the  failure  has  been  due  to  unwise  pur¬ 
chases.  but  in  as  many  mo/e  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  different  outcome 
might  have  been  realized  had  an  ample  amount  of  money  been  subscribed 
for  working  capital  in  the  beginning. 

I.-THE  PEOFITS  IN  MINING;  COPPER  MINING  COMPANIES. 

»  - 

The  year  1891,  as  we  showed  in  our  statistics  published  January  2d, 
was  very  generally  prosperous  in  the  mining  industry,  and  especially  so 
among  the  precious  metal  mines,  which  largely  increased  their  production. 
This  prosperity  was  reflected  in  the  amount  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
various  companies  engaged  in  mining,  which  were  larger  than  ever  before, 
except,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  the  great  bonanza  of  the  Comstock 
was  being  stoped.  That  was  an  era  of  mining  speculation,  however, 
liefore  the  lyining  industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  settled  down  to  a 
business-like  basis,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  mining  has  never  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  at  so  great  profit  as  at  present.  Last  year  the 
number  of  mining  companies  which  paid  in  dividends  more  than  10  per 
sent,  on  their  market  value  was  very  large  ;  a  considerable  proportion 
paid  more  than  20  per  cent.;  while  some  paid  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The 
general  average  is  evidently  higher  than  that  realized  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry  followed  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  our  statistics  which  are  full  and  accurate,  ninety -seven 
mining  companies  reporting  their  earnings  paid  dividends  in  1891  aggre¬ 
gating  $17,806,825  ;  in  1890,  sixty-five  companies  paid  $13,743,478,  and  in 

1889,  sixty-one  companies  paid  $10,537,522.  The  great  increase  in  1 890 
was  due  in  part  to  the  appearance  of  new  companies  in  the  list  of  divi¬ 
dend  payers,  but  chiefly  to  the  larger  amounts  paid  by  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  under  the  high  prices  of  copper,  and  some  of  the  old 
producers  of  Utah  and  Montana.  The  great  increase  in  1891,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large  number  of  new  dividend 
payers,  few  of  the  older  mines  showing  any  noteworthy  increase, 
and  many  of  them  an  actual  falling  off.  This  list,  it  must  be 
remembered,  includes  only  those  companies  which  make  pub¬ 
lic  statements  of  their  earnings,  and  does  not  take  account  of  the  many 
private  enterprises  and  close  corporations,  among  which  are  numbered 
some  of  the  most  profitable  mining  undertakings  in  the  United  States; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Bluebird  and  the  great  Anaconda,  of  Montana, 
the  Eureka  Hill  and  Bullion  Beck  &  Champion,  of  Utah,  the  Aspen  and 
Minnie,  of  Colorado,  and  most  of  the  iron  companies  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Incomplete  as  the  list  is,  h  wever,  an  analysis  of  it  furnishes 
some  interesting  and  many  valuable  deductions. 

Of  most  value  are  the  statistics  of  the  liake  Superior  copper  mines,  all 
of  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  public  companies,  which  report  their 
earnings.  It  appears  that  seven  of  these  companies  paid  dividends  in 
1891,  against  eight  in  1890,  the  Kearsarge  having  dropped  from  the  list ; 
the  aggregate  of  dividends  paid  was  somewhat  greater,  however,  being 
§3,490,000  in  1891,  against  §3,415, OJO  in  1890.  This  increase  was  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Tamarack  and  Quincy  mines,  the  forming  paying  §800,000 
and  the  latte  r  §400,000,  against  §590,000  and  $320,000,  respectively,  in 

1890.  The  dividends  paid  by  the  Quincy,  las  year,  amounted  to  40  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  company  (before  it  was  increased 
on  account  of  the  Pewabic  purchase)  and  200  per  cent,  on  its  original  cap¬ 
ital,  or  the  total  original  investment  from  sales  of  stock.  Few  mining 
companies  can  show  such  a  record  of  profit,  from  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  mine  to  t  he  present,  as  has  this.  The  other  Lake  companies  paid 
the  same  amounts  in  1891  as  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Osceola  and  the  Atlantic,  both  of  which  show  a  falling  off,  the  former 
of  $75,000  and  the  latter  of  $60,000,  due  chiefly  to  a  lower  yield  of  the  ore. 
The  Calumet  &  Hecla  paid  a  larger  dividend  than  any  other  mining 


company  in  the  United  States  in  1891,  viz.,  §2.000,000  ;  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  its  payments  has  now  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $36,850,000. 

The  dividends  of  the  seven  Lake  Superior  copper  mining  companies, 
which  paid  in  1891,  amounted  to  about  8‘5  per  cent,  upon  the  average 
market  value  of  their  shares  during  the  year;  in  1890  the  rate  was  some¬ 
what  lower,  being  about  7 ’5  per  cent.  It  is  important  to  note  the  price 
of  Lake  copper  in  connection  wiffi  these  figures,  the  prices  of  the  mining 
shares  fluctuating  in  accordance  with  those  of  tiie  metal  very  ch  .'sely. 

In  January,  1890,  the  average  price  of  Lake  copper  in  New  York  was 
14'8c.:  thence  it  rose  steadily  until  17c.  was  reached  in  Septen;ber,  after 
which  the  price  declined  to  15-9c.  in  December,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  15fc.  The  value  of  the  copjier  shares  rose  and  fell  in  sympathy 
with  the  value  of  the  metal.  In  January,  1891,  ti  e  a\  eiage  price  of  Lake 
copper  in  New  York  was  14|c.,  from  which  figure  it  declined  steadily  to 
10|c.  in  December,  the  average  for  the  year  being  12'9c.  The  year  was 
marked  by  a  similarly  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  copper  stocks. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  in  1890  enabled  most  of  the  dividend¬ 
paying  companies  on  the  Lake  to  pay  increased  amounts,  the  Central 
alone  showing  a  decrease,  and  the  aggregate  increase  over  1889  being 
$445,000.  Speculation,  which  always  becomes  an  important  element 
when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of  copper,  carried  the  value  of  the  shares 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  profits  of  the  mines,  so  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  year  prices  of  stocks  had  gone  beyond  ali  reasonable  bounds.  The 
decline  was  great  and  sharp,  but  the  average  for  the  year  was  high,  the 
aggregate  market  value  of  the  eight  companies  which  paid  dividends 
averaging  §45,481,000.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  the  same  companies  was  §39,845,000,  and  on  this  basis  the  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  8’5  per  cent. 

In  1891  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  seven  Lake  copper  compa¬ 
nies  which  paid  dividends  was  §41,024,800,  as  against  $44,833,000  in  1890, 
and  the  dividend  percentage  was  about  8^.  The  market  value  of  these 
companies  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $40,265,000,  on  which  basis  the 
dividend  payments  were  8'67  per  cent. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  from  8  per  cent,  to  8^  per  cent, 
is  the  rate  which  investors  expect  to  realize  on  investments  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  mines.  The  rate,  7  5  per  cent.,  paid  in  1890,  was  evi¬ 
dently  low,  as  the  average  market  value  of  the  shares  upon  which  it  is 
calculated  was  disprojiortionately  high.  When  the  shares  fell  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  they  apparently  went  to  their  normal  investment 
value.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  copper  in  1891  were  compara¬ 
tively  small,  the  mines  demonstrating  their  ability  to  make  a  large  yield 
and  pay  large  dividends  at  the  ruling  price  of  the  metal ;  hence  the  year 
may  be  considered  a  normal  one,  and  the  small  difference  between  the 
aggregate  market  value  of  the  dividend  paying  shares  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year  and  the  average  may  be  taken  in  confirmation  of  this. 

The  highest  rate  of  dividends  paid  by  any  one  company  in  1890  was  the 
Osceola’s,  viz.,  12'6  per  cent,  on  the  average  market  value  of  the  shares, 
while  the  Atlantic  paid  12  4  per  cent,  and  the  Kearsarge  12'3  per  cent. 
The  Franklin  paid  10  8  per  cent  ,  so  that  four  of  the  Lake  companies 
yielded  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  1891,  individual  rates  were  more  nearly 
alike,  the  Tamarack  and  Franklin,  only,  paying  more  than  10  per  cent., 
the  former’s  figure  being  10'7  and  the  latter’s  12. 

Of  the  four  great  copper  mining  companies  of  Montana,  but  two,  the 
Parrot  and  the  Boston  &  Montana,  report,  dividends;  the  Anaconda  is  a 
close  corporation  and  the  Butte  &  Boston  has  not  yet  declared  any.  The 
Boston  &  Montana  paid  in  dividends  in  1891  only  §.500,000,  against  $625,- 
000  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  market  value  of 
the  stock  in  each  year  an  investment  in  these  shares  yielded  9'6  per  cent, 
in  1890  and  9  5  per  cent,  in  1891.  The  financial  condition  of  this  company 
and  its  prospects  were  freely  discussed  in  the  Engineeri.vg  and  Mining 
Journal  during  the  past  year.  The  Parrot  Company,  also  of  Butte,  more 
than  made  up  for  the  falling  off  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  &  Montana, 
paying  $432,000,  an  increase  of  §180,000  over  the  previous  year.  In  our 
next  issue  we  shall  consider  the  profits  on  gold  and  silver  mining  invest¬ 
ments. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

In  sending:  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of 
book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  P  These  n  .>tices  do  not  supersede  re¬ 
view  in  another  pa^e  of  tbe  Journal. 

A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Part  II.  Deugn,  Construction,  and  Op¬ 
eration.  Bj  Robert  H.  Thurston,  A.  M.,  LL.f),,  Dr,  Engineering. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Son,  New  York,  1891.  Pages  934.  Price. 
$7.50.  Illustrated. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comniission  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1891.  Published  by  the  Government,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C.,  1891,  Pages  66.  Illustrated. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  1891.  Published  by  the 
Government,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pages,  342. 

Genesis  of  Iron  Ores  hylsomorphous  and  Pseudomorphous  Replacement 
of  Limestone.  By  James  P.  Kimball.  Published  by  the  author. 
Pages,  36.  Illustrated. 

Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky.  Report  on  the  Geology  of  parts  of  Jackson 
and  Rock  Castle  Counties,  with  map.  By  Geo.  M.  Sullivan.  Published 
by  the  State,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  1891.  Pages,  20. 
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Machine  Pattern-Making.  By  P.  S.  Dir^ey.  Published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York,  l^f92.  Pages,  90.  Price,  32-  Illustrated. 

Method.'i  of  Gas  Analysis.  By  Dr.  Walther  Hempel.  Translated  from  the 
second  edition  oy  L.  M.  Dennis.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York,  1892.  Pages,  384.  Illustrated. 

Souvenir  of  Park  City.  Her  Mines,  Mining,  and  Pleasure  Resorts.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Jas.  H.  Crockwell,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1891. 


GOBEESFOKDENOE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgv.  Communications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  whon  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  oiu^elves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

The  Cheese  Mine  Plagiarism.  .1 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  issue  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal  of  the  2d  inst.  for  such  a  vast  amount  of  sta¬ 
tistical  matter  as  you  present  to  your  readers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements)  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them.  And  after  ac¬ 
complishing  such  a  task  you  are  fully  justified  in  being  in  the  good  humor 
that  is  implied  in  your  comments  on  “Australian  Cheese  Mines”  in  to-day’s 
issue,  and,  as  an  American,  permit  me  to  rejoice  with  you  in  this  last* 
exhibition  of  American  energy.  But  I  want  to  add  an  extra  “  American 
eagle”  screech  in  the  form  of  a  protest  against  Australian  plagiarism,  and, 
incidentally,  to  make  a  correction. 

The  honor  of  the  first  “  find  ”  of  a  cheese  mine  does  not  rightfully  be 
long  to  Australia,  or  to  the  Melbourne  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  is 
strictly  an  American  discovery  (or  invention).  The  first  and  only  original 
cheese  mine  was  found  several  months  ago  by  an  American,  an  low’a 
farmer,  and  the  announcement  of  this  additional  evidence  of  America’s 
prominence  was  made  at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies.  The  circumstances  of  this  find  were  identical,  barring  location, 
with  those  of  the  so-called  Australian  discovery,  even  to  the  depth  of  the 
well  (shaft),  width  of  pay-streak,  and  color  and  quality  of  the  ore  !  But 
in  this  age  of  discovery  and  invention,  and  particularly  in  America,  even 
such  a  novelty  as  a  cheese  mine  is  passed  by  almost  unnoticed,  and  so 
this  wonderful  addition  to  nature’s  store-house  of  wealth  in  our  own 
glorious  land  seemed  to  attract  little,  if  any,  attention  in  view  of  matters 
of  far  greater  importance  that  are  being  continually  brought  to  our 
notice. 

But,  when  a  young  upstart  of  a  nation  like  Australia  attempts  to  steal 
even  an  echo  of  our  thunder,  and  to  palm  it  off  as  something  uniquely 
and  entirely  its  own,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  and  take  up  our  cudgels  in 
self-defense!  So  I  come  to  your  aid  and  demand  of  the  Melbourne  Journal 
of  Commerce  that  it  shall  immediately  apologize,  and  render  to  America 
that  which  is  American! 

No  matter  about  the  failure  of  the  press  to  report  subsequent  “finds”  of 
artesian  ice  cold  lager  beer  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cheese  mine. 
They  were  duly  discovered,  of  course,  but  Iowa  is  a  dry  State,  you  know, 
and  it  might  injure  the  cause  to  have  such  a  fact  published. 

New  York,  Jan.  9,  1892.  _  AMERICA. 

Mining  Notes  from  Alaska  j  Production  of  Gold  in  the  Territory  in  1891. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  Alaska  mining  interests  have  nearly  all  gone  to  sleep  for  the 
winter;  the  big  Treadwell  mine  alone  is  active.  It  is  strange  why  other 
mines  here  are  not  run  during  the  winter,  as  they  are  in  Colorado, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  where  the  weather  is  much  more  severe.  The  mer¬ 
cury  seldom  sinks  below  zero  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time,  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  a  day,  while  most  of  the  lime  it  is 
aliove  20°.  It  is  true  the  water  supply  is  limited  during  several  months, 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  fine  timlier.  which  can  be  bought  at  the  mill 
for  §4  per  cord.  The  coal  mine  near  Killisnoo  is  supplying  small  cargoes 
of  coal  this  winter,  and  may  soon  be  able  to  fill  all  local  demands,  which 
will  make  steam  power  cheap  for  those  mills  that  are  located  on  the 
beach.  There  is  no  reason,  except  lack  of  ambition  in  the  management, 
why  quartz  mines  in  Alaska  should  not  lie  worked  all  the  year  round. 
According  to  present  indications,  it  is  more  than  possible  that,  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  several  mills  that  will  keep  the  great  Treadwell 
company  as  steady  bullion  producers. 

The  outlook  for  mining  in  Alaska  was  never  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  Several  small  mills  were  run  during  the  past  season  at  quite  a 
profit  to  the  owners;  there  were  also  quite  a  number  of  very  promising 
quartz  veins  discovered  and  the  news  from  the  Yukon  country  was  also 
very  good,  everyone  there  obtaining  a  goodly  share  of  coarse  gold.  What 
Alaska  needs  now  is  a  few  practiced  mining  men  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars  at  their  command  to  erect  mills  at  her  mines  and  work  them  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  Her  bubbles  are  mostly  bursting  of  their  own  weight. 
The  Nowell  combination  managed  to  struggle  through  this  season  assisted 
by  the  leniency  of  the  mortgagors,  but  unless  Mr,  Nowell  succeeds  in 
raising  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  East  this  winter,  he  will 
hardly  pull  his  schemes  through  next  season.  This  is  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  undertaking,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  “fifty-million- 
dollar”  placer  mine  was  run  at  its  full  capacity  during  the  whole  season, 
about  five  mouths,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  best  pay 
dirt  that  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  basin.  With  entirely  different  man¬ 
agement  this  basin  placer  ground  as  it  stands  to-day  might  pay  expenses 
to  work  and  possibly  a  small  profit.  Last  spring  an  old  and  successful 
placer  miner  (Mr.  Readshaw),  who  has  charge  of  some  of  the  largest 
placer  mines  in  California,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Nowell  to  come  here  and 
run  his  mine,  but  the  superintendant,  and  the  foreman,  and  the  manager, 
and  the  agent,  and  the  accountant,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  generallv 
had  so  much  to  say  that  the  practical  miner  soon  became  disgusted  and 
quietly  departed. 

As  1  mentioned  some  time  since  the  application  of  the  Nowell  company 
for  a  patent  to  its  placer  and  other  ground  had  quite  a  large  number  of 
adverse  claims  filed  against  it  and  the  present  winter  term  of  the  district 
court  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  trial  of  such  claims  as  Mr.  Nowell 
had  not  previously  settled  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  The  company  has 
failed  to  win  a  single  case.  The  White  Rose  case,  which  concerns  the 


ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  is  the  key  to  the  basin;  on  this  case 
the  jury  disagreed,  which  will  prevent  the  Nowell  company  from  obtain¬ 
ing  a  patent  to  its  ground  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  least.  The 
information  was  also  brought  out  at  this  trial  hy  the  attorney  for  the 
company  that  the  said  company  does  not  own  the  tunnel  which  it  has 
spent  so  much  money  in  driving  in  order  to  work  its  placer  ground.  Mr. 
Nowell  being  personally  insolvent  could  not  buy  anything  in  his  own 
name,  and  the  property  of  the  Silver  Bow  Basin  Mining  Company  was 
purchased  in  the  name  of  F.  H.  Nowell,  a  son  of  F.  S.  Nowell,  who  was 
also  attorney  in  fact  for  Mr.  F.  S.  Nowell  and  each  and  all  of  his  com¬ 
panies.  When  the  Silver  Bow  Basin  Mining  Company  was  organized  it 
appears  that  the  placer  claims  and  some  other  property  and  rights  were 
turned  over  by  F.  H.  Nowell  to  the  company,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
this  tunnel  right  ever  having  been  transferretl  by  young  Nowell.  The 
company  is  therefore  liable  to  lose  its  whole  property  as  it  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  tunnel  location. 

Another  case  was  thrown  out  of  court  by  the  obliging  judge,  as  he  did 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  pei’son  to  locate  ground  for  a  dump  for  the 
tailings  from  his  quartz  mill,  although  the  ground  was  located  under 
Section  2,327  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous 
to  the  vein  and  necessary  for  milling  purposes,  as  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  place  to  dump  the  tailings  from  the.  mill.  The  case  has  been 
appealed  to  the  California  Superior  Court,  which  has  already  decided  in 
favor  of  the  dump  claim, 

Mr.  Nowell  has  purchased  another  large  mining  property,  paying  for 
it  mostly  with  his  personal  paper;  this  property  he  has  transferred  to 
another  son  (Willis  E.  Nowell),  and  he  proposed  to  organize  another  big 
stock  company  this  winter.  This  property  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  “Bear’s  Nest”  Germa  i  syndicate,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  mana¬ 
ger,  secured  control  of  and  put  into  a  stock  company  last  year,  placing 
his  stock  in  Europe.  The  Germans  spent  $50,000  in  development  work 
la-st  winter  and  this  season  allowed  the  property  to  revert  to  the  original 
owners.  Some  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  this  company  with  no  mine 
are  just  now  a  little  anxious  to  know  why  there  is  now  an  assessment 
due  on  the  stock.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bernhardt  can  explain. 

Nov.  22.  1891. 


On  December  1st  there  occurred  in  the  large  pit  of  the  Alaska  Tread¬ 
well  Company’s  mine  a  very  serious  explosion,  by  which  two  men  were 
killed  and  one  badly  injured.  The  explosion  was  probably  due  to  care- 
essness  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  victims,  one  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  been  smoking  while  charging  the  holes.  It  was  fortunate  that 
many  other  lives  were  not  lost,  as  the  miners  were  working  all  aliout  the 
sides  of  the  pit  at  the  time.  The  young  man  killed  was  the  son  of  Thos. 
Mein,  who  has  had  charge  of  this  mine  for  the  past  two  years  and  who 
recently  left  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  take  charge  of  a  mine  for  the  same 
English  syndicate. 


Our  mines  have  made  a  much  better  showing  than  in  any  previous 
season,  and  this  gives  an  idea  of  what  might  be  done  in  this  country  if 
we  had  more  practical  men  interested  in  the  management  of  the  mines. 

Of  the  producing  mines  of  this  region  the  Alaska  Treadwell  leads  with 
an  output  of  §75,000  per  month.  The  Taku  Consolidated  Company,  with 
its  10-stamp  mill,  turned  out  about  §30,000  for  its  season’s  run.  which  is 
probably  only  one-third  of  what  it  would  have  done  if  the  tailings  from 
the  big  placer  mine  above  its  mill  had  not  occasioned  so  much  trouble 
and  loss.  This  mine  is  only  about  one  mile  from  the  beach,  and  can  run 
easily  all  but  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  Eastern  Alaska  Mining  and  Milling  Company  stands  next  with  a 
record  of  §20,000  for  its  10  stamps  for  the  season.  The  affairs  of  this 
company  were  presided  over  by  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  but  as  he 
arrived  very  late  in  the  season,  and  found  a  large  amount  of  dead  work 
to  do  before  he  could  start  his  mill,  he  was  only  able  to  run  94  days, 
which  is  a  short  season  even  in  Alaska.  He  ran  through  an  average  of 
27  tons  per  day,  which  yielded  an  average  of  §8  per  ton  in  free  gold.  The 
company  employed  16  miners  and  10  outside  men.  the  average  expenses 
of  the  company  per  man  being  §3.50  per  day.  This  company  has  been 
operating  here  for  several  years,  and  has  apparently  now  got  its  affairs 
in  such  condition  that  it  may  look  forward  to  deriving  some  profits  from 
its  next  season’s  rim. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell’s  Dodge  Mill  made  a  very  good  showing  this  season, 
turning  out  about  §15,000  in  gold  bullion.  The  mill  handled  about  seven 
tons  of  ore  per  day,  of  an  average  value  of  not  far  from  §12  per  ton. 

The  Silver  Queen  Mining  Company’s  10-stamp  mill  only  ran  day  shift. 
The  value  of  the  selected  ore  and  concentrates  shipped  by  this  company 
this  season  will  not  greatly  exceed  $15,000.  This  is  the  only  silver  mine 
that  has  been  worked,  although  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  silver 
properties  that  show  good  prospects. 

The  Webster  5-stamp  mill  only  ran  a  few  days  to  work  the  ore  taken 
out  of  the  Humboldt  group  of  claims  during  the  annual  assessment  work. 
The  yield  from  the  ore  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  work. 
This  mill  should  be  increased  and  the  mine  worked  the  full  season.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  owners  of  such  properties  should  allow  them  to 
stand  idle. 

The  Yukon  placer  ground  the  past  season  well  repaid  the  hardy  miners 
and  left  them  with  good  expectations  for  the  coming  season.  There  were 
170  miners  in  the  district  and  they  all  did  fairly  well,  and  it  will  probably 
be  safe  to  estimate  the  total  output  at  §  1 ,000  per  man.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  Yukon  country  for  next  season,  otherwise  there 
would  probably  be  a  rush  thither  in  the  spring,  but  I  would  advise  those 
who  may  think  of  going  not  to  start  without  food  for  the  whole  season 
and  be  sure  to  keep  money  on  hand  to  get  out  again  with  in  the  fall,  as 
the  store  in  there  will  only  have  enough  for  about  half  the  men  that  are 
already  in  there.  There  is  a  great  opening  there  for  a  new  trader,  but 
he  had  better  ask  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for  its  permission 
before  he  tries  to  start  and  then  he  will  probably  not  start. 

The  Silver  Bow  Basin  Mining  Company  during  the  season  washed  out 
about  $60,000  from  its  big  placer  mine.  The  yield  from  the  individual 
placer  miners’  works  and  from  the  Wheelock  black  sand  placer  mine  at 
Liturga  Bay  will  aggregate  alxiut  §25,000.  The  total  year’s  output  of 
Alaska  was  about  §1,250,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Alaska  mines  in  the 
near  future  will  make  a  much  larger  showing,  W. 

Alaska,  Dec.  15. 
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FLOEIDA  PHOSPHAT^J^THODS  OF  MINrUG.* 

By  FrandB  Wyatt,  Fh.  P. 

The  actual  chief  working  center  for  “pebble”  phosphates  in  Florida  is 
Peace  River,  w’hich  rises  in  the  high  lake  lands  of  Polk  County  and  flows 
rapidly  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  course  is  extremely  irreg¬ 
ular,  and  its  bottom  is  a  constant  succession  of  shallows  and  deep  basins. 
Lakes  Tsala-Opopka  and  Chill icobatchee  and  Pains  and  Whidden  creeks 
are  its  chief  tributaries  and  the  main  sources  of  its  phosphate  deposits, 
the  pebbles  being  w'ashed  out  from  their  banks  and  borne  along  their 
beds  by  the  torrential  summer  rains. 

The  exploitation  of  the  pebbles  is  performed,  as  illustrated,  by  means 
of  a  10-in.  centrifugal  steam  suction  pump  placed  upon  a  barge.  The 
pipe  of  the  pump,  having  been  adjust^  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  is  plunged 
ahead  from  the  deck  into  the  water.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  phosphate 
sucked  up  by  it  is  brought  into  revolving  screens  of  varying  degrees  of 
fineness,  whence  the  sand  is  washed  back  into  the  river.  The  cleaned 
jiebbles  are  discharged  from  the  screens  into  scows,  at  the  rate  of  about 
13  tons  per  hour  and  are  floated  down  to  the  “works,”  where  they  are 
taken  up  by  an  elevator  to  a  drying-room  and  dried  by  hot  air,  screened 
once  more  and  are  then  ready  for  market.  The  total  cost  of  raising,  wash¬ 
ing,  drying,  screening  and  loading  on  the  cars  in  execution  of  orders,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  ton;  but  from  special  infor¬ 
mation  recently  afforded  to  us  by  one  of  the  largest  operators  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  place  it  at  $1.40,  and  this,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 
is  the  lowest  yet  recorded  in  the  world’s  history  of  phosphate-mining. 

The  pebbles,  when  freed  from  impurities  and  dried,  are  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  and  are  hard  and  smooth,  varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  rice  to 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Their  origin  is  proved  by  the  microscope  to 
be  entirely  organic,  and  they  are  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  animals,  birds  and  fish. 


deposits,  the  details  of  most  importance  are  the  careful  selection  by  con^ 
scientious  and  capable  superintendents  of  the  different  qualities,  and  the 
accurate  sampling  and  analyses  of  the  different  piles  before  shipment. 
There  is  at  present  a  less  remunerative  market  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe  for  the  richest  grades,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  for  some 
time  to  come  the  entire  production  of  hard  rock  will  be  exported.  As  we 
have  already  said,  and  shall  more  fully  explain  later  on,  the  majority  of 
foreign  manufacturers  will  make  no  contracts  for  a  raw  mateiial  which 
contains  a  higher  maximum  than  3^  of  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina.  To 
make  shipments  within  this  limit  must  consequently  be  the  aim  of  the 
miners  who  would  establish  a  good  reputation,  and  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  work,  harmoniously  conducted  bcticeen  the  mine  and  the 
laboratory,  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  To  ourselves  this  matter  has  been  a  source  of  constant  jneoccu- 
pation,  and  in  the  mines  with  which  we  are  professionally  connected  we 
have  now  succeeded  in  reducing  objectionable  constituents  to  a  minimum 
by  adopting  the  following  general  scheme  of  work  ; 

The  pockets  are  located  by  boring  and  by  confirmatory  pits,  and  the 
results  of  these  operations  are  daily  transferred  to  a  map.  The  pits  are 
carefully  sampled,  foot  by  foot,  as  they  go  down,  and  the  various  quali¬ 
ties  of  “  bowlder,”  “  soft  white,”  “  gravel,”  etc.,  are  sent  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  with  ample  details  of  their  origin.  The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
daily  placed  upon  the  map,  side  by  side  with  the  other  details  of  the 
survey. 

We  thus  finally  acquire  a  geological  and  chemical  map  of  our  property, 
can  form  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  material  at  our  command,  and  can  decide  with  intelligence  upon  the 
best  points  at  which  to  commence  industrial  operations  on  the  desired 
scale. 

Our  plant  is  so  constructed  as  to  enable  us  to  crush  the  whole  of  our 
rock  material  to  a  suitable  size,  say  14  in.,  to  pass  our  entire  output 


Florida  Rock-Phosphate  Mining. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  river  deposits  all  proceed  from  the  I 
banks  of  “  drift”  situated  on  the  higher  lands  in  Polk  County,  and,  as  a  | 
proof  of  it,  if  we  take  Lakeland  and  Bartow  as  the  center  of  these  “drift” 
b^,  we  shall  find  that  the  “pebbles”  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  only 
differ  in  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  the  river,  and  that 
they  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  sand  and  clay,  to  which  they  frequently 
bear  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  bj  weight. 

Their  separation  from  this  matrix  by  most  of  the  companies  now  work¬ 
ing  is  effected  in  a  very  crude  manner  and  on  a  great  variety  of  plans. 
One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Polk  County  employs  a  fioating  dipper 
dredge,  the  use  of  which,  it  claims,  is  naturidly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  this  very  low-lying  section  of  the  State,  water  springs  a  few  feet  below 
the  soil,  and  thus  enables  the  dredge  to  work  in  a  canal  which  it  deepens 
and  extends  as  it  removes  the  material.  The  entire  mass,  matrix  and 
all,  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  the  dredge  and  dropped  into  a  species 
of  disintegrator  or  crusher.  Thence  it  passes  on  into  a  revolving  washer 
mounted  on  the  same  barge.  From  the  washer,  the  matrix  and  water 
return  to  the  canal,  while  the  clean  nodules  are  carried  by  a  spiral  con¬ 
veyor  to  a  steam-heated  dryer  on  another  barge ;  from  the  dryer  they 
fall  into  a  revolving  screen,  which  removes  any  remaining  particles  of 
adhering  sand,  and  the  now  marketable  phosphate  is  caught  up  by  ele¬ 
vators  and  delivered  on  board  railw-ay  cars  standing  on  a  track  parallel 
with  the  canal.  We  have  been  inform^  that  the  actual  capacity  of  this 
plant  is  300  tons  a  day,  and  that  a  car-load  of  twenty  tons  can  be  raised, 
washed,  dried,  and  loaded  by  it  for  market  in  forty  minutes  at  no  greater 
cost  than  that  of  the  river  pebbles.  We  have,  however,  considered  it 
necessary  to  accept  this  statement  with  due  reserve. 

*«««*«*«* 

_ In  working  or  quarrying  the  “  hard-rock  ”  or  “high-grade  bowlder” 

*Froiii  “  The  Phosphates  of  America,”  by  permission  of  the  Scientific  Publishing 
Company, 


I  through  w'ashers  and  screens,  aud  to  finally  dry  it  by  hot  air,  avoiding 
I  direct  contact  with  fire.  The  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  clean  jihos- 
phate  rock  under  these  conditions,  as  shown  by  our  practical  working 
experience,  averages  about  $5,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  method  was 
based  upon,  and  has  fully  justified  the  results  of,  a  very  lengthy  series  of 
laboratory  experiments,  we  are  enabled  to  claim  for  it  : 

1.  That,  the  product  being  reduced  to  a  uniform  size,  the  difficulties 
hitherto  experienced  in  obtaining  fair  and  concordant  samples  on  ship¬ 
ment  and  arrival  are  materially  lessened,  if  not  entirely  obviated. 

3.  That  the  objectionable  iron  and  alumina,  being  nearly  always  present 
in  the  original  sample  in  the  form  of  clay,  which  is  held  and  secreted  in 
the  interstices  or  cracks  of  the  rock,  are  nearly  all  remoNed  by  the  water 
and  the  agitation  during  the  washing  process. 

Of  somewhat  similar  lines  to  these,  a  very  ingenious  and  practical  as 
well  as  economical  method  of  mining  and  preparing  the  land-rock  phos¬ 
phates  is  that  devised  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturidg  Company,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  now  being  used  by  some  of  the  larger  companies.  The  rock 
is  hoisted  from  the  quarries  by  a  derrick,  delivered  to  a  crusher,  and  thence 
into  a  system  of  screens.  The  first  is  a  dry  screen,  the  second  a  washing 
screen  and  the  third  a  finishing,  or  rinsing,  screen ;  and  the  rock  is  delivered 
from  one  w-et  screen  to  the  other  by  short  elevators,  and  then  taken  from 
the  last  screen  by  slow-motion  elevator,  so  as  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible.  It  is  then  delivered  at  the  top  of  a  furnace  having  inter- 
lapping  shelves,  under  which  the  flues  conducting  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  to  the  stack  are  carried.  While  descending  from  one  of  these  shelves 
to  the  other  through  the  hopper-like  aperture  to  the  furnace,  the  rock  is 
either  heated  to  the  necessary  degree  to  dry  it,  or,  by  a  retaining  device 
at  the  bottom,  may  be  kept  until  thorouglily  calcined,  after  which  it  is 
delivered  hot  to  the  foot  of  an  elevator.  The  flue  connecting  with  this 
elevator  and  furnace  is  arranged  with  three  conduits,  one  for  the  smoke 
and  heat,  one  for  the  buckets  of  the  elevator,  and  one  for  he  dry -air 
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draught.  The  partition  between  the  smoke  and  combustion  dues  and  that 
of  the  elevator  is  thin  iron  after  reaching  the  height  of  the  brickwork. 
The  buckets  are  constructed  of  screen  wire,  so  that  the 
escape  of  vapor  from  the  heated  rock  is  impeded  as  little  as 
possible.  The  partition  between  the  bucket  flue  and  the  dry-air 
flue  is  perforated  at  intervals,  so  the  draught  of  dry  air 
will  produce  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  vapor  from  the  buckets 
of  heated  rock  as  they  pass  upward  through  the  elevator  flue.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  elevator  is  so  slow  that  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  start¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom,  or  boot  end,  are  required  to  deliver  a  bucket  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  at  the  top  ;  after  the  delivery  is  once  commenced,  however,  it 
is  continuous.  At  the  top  the  chain  of  buckets  passes  through  a  third, 
or  drying  screen,  which  revolves  in  a  square,  heated  chamber,  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  dryer  frame.  In  passing  through  this 
dry  screen  all  the  sand  or  material  that  is  not  rinsed  or  washed  out  of  the 
interstices  and  from  the  clay  deposit  of  the  rock  is  knocked  off  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  partition  of  the  hopper  underneath  the  heated  chamber.  The  phos¬ 
phate  rock  is  delivered,  as  shown  in  the  space  broken  away,  to  the  hop¬ 
per  just  underneath  tlie  open  end  of  the  screen  at  the  rear  of  the  dryer, 
and  is  delivered,  it  will  be  observed,  in  chutes  from  this  altitude  to  the 
storage  hins  in  the  warehouse,  or  on  board  cars  at  a  railroad  track,  the 
buckets  continuing  their  course  down  the  inclined  flue  to  the  boot  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  continuous  flow  of  phosphate.  There  is  a  draught  of  hot  ,  dry 
air  thrown  up  this  return  flue  that  meets  the  phosphate  being  delivered 
from  the  dry  screens  and  carries  off  what  remaining  vapor  there  may  be 
arising  from  the  heated  rock  through  an  opening  into  the  stack  above. 

The  operation  of  this  system  of  machinery  is  automatic  after  leaving 
the  crusher,  and  every  motion  of  the  rock  is  in  the  direction  required  to 
reach  storage  or  shipment.  The  wafer  supply  at  different  mines  requir- 


Tiki.  The  gold  obtained  was  sold  in  Auckland  by  public  auction,  the 
first  parcel  disposed  of  in  this  way  being  on  behalf  of  Hugh  Coolahan  and 
party,  and  realized  £6  13s.  per  oz..  in  December,  18.52.  When  the  two 
months’  exemption  was  up  only  about  50  diggers  took  out  licenses ;  but 
even  this  num^r  could  not  make  it  pay,  owing  to  the  heavy  taxes  im¬ 
posed.  There  were  also  diflSculties  with  the  natives,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  enterprise  died  a  natural  death  in  about  six  months.  The  total 
gold  won  amounted  to  about  £11,000 

Very  little  was  done  on  the  field  for  about  nine  years,  when  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  Otago  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  the 
C!oromandel  field  was  once  more  looked  to  as  a  field  for  enterprise.  In 
1862  there  were  about  250  diggers  at  work  on  diffeient  parts  of  the  field, 
and  probably  owing  to  better  knowledge  of  gold-washing  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  were  obtained,  but  the  Tiki  and  Matawai  Creek  specimens 
were  found  weighing  as  much  as  30  oz.  and  40  oz.,  and  one  of  11  lb. 
weight  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  containing  from  60;/  of  gold  down¬ 
ward.  Later  on  a  party  of  men  commenced  work  on  a  quartz  reef  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Kapanga  Company’s  mine  and  obtained 
about  ^  oz.  to  the  the  ton,  and  many  claims  were  taken  up.  A  number  of 
the  original  claims  were  acquired  and  about  1864  the  original  Kapanga 
Company  was  formed  and  during  the  first  four  years’  operations  £40,(K)0 
worth  of  gold  was  obtained.  Operations  were  commenced  on  the  Toka- 
tea  Range  in  1869,  in  consequence  of  a  rich  discovery  made  by  Geo. 
McLeod,  one  of  the  original  shareholders  in  the  Tokatea  Gold  Mining 
Company.  During  the  first  three  years  this  company  was  in  operation 
£58,566  worth  of  gold  was  won  from  the  mine,  and  up  to  date  £63,625 
have  been  paid  in  dividends. .  The  Royal  Oak  Company,  adjoining  the 
Tokatea  mine,  has  also  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  paid  largo 
sums  in  dividends.  The  Maori  war  had  the  effect,* about  1864,  of  driving 
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ing  different  arrangements  of  pumping  machinery,  the  latter  has  not 
been  included  in  our  drawing. 

From  the  dry-screen,  running  back  to  the  waste  or  culm  pile,  there  is 
a  conveyor  which  relieves  the  dry-screen  of  the  sand  and  material  that 
would  otherwise  accumulate  beneath  it.  Where  the  phosphate  is  found 
in  a  clay  matrix,  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  a  dry-screen  successfully  ; 
the  latter  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases  eliminated,  and  a  pug  introduced 
in  place  of  it,  similar  to  the  machine  used  in  washing  hematite  ores  and 
pugging  clay.  To  prevent  the  clay  from  balling  up  in  the  revolving 
screens,  it  is  thoroughly  softened  and  disintegrated;  and  when  this  has 
been  done  it  will  easily  wash  out  of  the  phosphate,  the  succeeding  stages 
of  the  process  being  the  same  as  in  handling  dry  rock. 

With  the  mere  addition  of  a  dredging  apparatus,  this  method  of  exploi¬ 
tation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  “pebble”  and  river  deposits,  the  process 
of  drying,  elevating  and  storing  being  quite  as  economical  and  efficient 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hard  rock. 


THE  DISCXIVERT  OF  GOLD  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

According  to  the  Australian  Mining  Standard,  gold  was  discovered  in 
New  Zealand  on  the  Driving  Creek,  Coromandel,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Ring,  in 
1852,  while  excavating  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  sawmill.  The 
discovery  caused  great  excitement  in  Auckland,  and  large  numbers 
flocked  thither.  The  land  upon  which  the  gold  was  found  belonged  to 
the  natives,  and  in  November,  1852,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Coromandel  chiefs  for  three  years,  by  which  the  Provincial  Government 
pledged  itself  to  pay  the  natives  £1  per  annum  for  each  square  mile  of 
land  upon  which  gold  was  being  dug,  and  2s.  per  month  for  each  miner 
at  work.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  impose  a  tax  of  30s.  per  month  on  each  digger,  with  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  the  first  two  months.  About  3,000  diggers  set  to  work,  some 
on  the  riyer,  where  Mr.  Ring  made  the  discoyery,  and  others  about  the 


nearly  every  one  away  from  the  field.  Then,  later  on,  the  opening  of 
the  Thames  diverted  attention  from  the  field,  and  induced  many  Coro¬ 
mandel  miners  to  proceed  thither. 

The  want  of  adequate  capital  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  field.  There  is  not  a  crushing  plant  in  any  part  of  the 
district  that  saves  anything  like  a  fair  percentage  of  gold,  probably  not 
50^.,  yet  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  individual  miners  have  for 
years  past  and  are  still  making  good  livings.  The  average  yield  of  gold  from 
claims  on  the  Tokatea  Range  is  about  11  oz.  per  ton.  Any  quartz  which 
will  not  yield  over  an  ounce  to  Ihe  ton  will  not  pay  to  take  to  the  battery 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  industry  is  handicapped ,  and  thousands  of 
ounces  of  gold  have  been  in  consequence  thrown  over  the  tip  head. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  for  Armor  Plates.— The  Compagnie  des  Hauts- 
Foumeaux,  Forges  et  Acieries  de  la  Marine  et  des  Chemins  de  Fer  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  new  alloy  for  armor  plates,  projectiles  and  guns,  viz., 
a  steel  containing  of  chromium,  2^  of  nickel,  and  not  more  than  0.4^ 
of  carbon,  the  steel  is  first  melted  in  an  open  hearth,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way.  When  the  silicon  and  maganese  in  the  metal  have  attained  their 
proper  proportions  the  nickel  and  chromium  are  added  successively  in  the 
form  of  feiro-nickels  and  ferro-chromes,  or  In  the  shape  of  a  double  ferro- 
chrome  and  nickel. 

A  Powder  for  use  in  coating  the  interior  of  steel  and  other  molds 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  D.  Stephens,  says  the  Engineer.  A  silicious 
rock  known  as  “Dinas”  silica  stone,  and  containing  about  98'1^  of  silica, 
\%  of  alumina,  (y5%  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  lime,  is  washed  and  cal¬ 
cined.  The  stone  is  then  ground  until  of  the  consistency  of  wheat-flour, 
contact  with  metal  being  avoided  in  the  grinding.  Sometimes  0'5^  of 
aluminous  clay  is  added.  The  above  powder  is  mixed  with  water  or 
sour  beer  and  used  as  a  lining  for  steel  or  other  molds.  It  is  preferably 
toughened  by  coating  with  tar  and  firing.  When  used  for  green  mold 
steel  castings  the  powder  is  dusted  on  the  mold  out  of  a  coarse  Img. 
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ORE  SAMPLING  AT  EL  FASO,  TEX. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  hy  Fan!  Johnson,  E.  M, 
(Concluded  from  page  111.1 

The  crushed  ore  having  been  dumped  in  a  ring  on  the  sampling  floor  it 
is  ready  for  quartering  down.  As  El  Paso  is  a  pretty  hot  place,  tlie  ores 
get  pretty  dry  and  frequently  make  considerable  dust  in  handling;  the  heap 
is,  therefore,  when  of  a  dusty  character,  sprinkled  with  water.  As  the 
assay  is  made  on  dried  samples  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  determination  of  its  constituents.  At  the  side  of  every  lot  to  be 
cut  down  the  foreman  places  the  ticket  received  from  the  oflSce  indicat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  lot.  this  ticket  following  the  cut-down  material 
during  the  subsequent  halvings,  so  that  mo  misunderstanding  may  occur. 
The  four  men  now  walk  round  inside  the  ring  with  their  shovels  turning 
the  ore  into  the  center,  making  a  conical  heap.  The  contents  of  their 
shovels  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  heap  so  that  the  lumps  of  ore  may 
roll  down  equally  all  around  ;  when  the  coarse  is  removed,  all  the  fine 
stuff  remaining  is  carefully  swept  up  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile. 
TTiis  first  conical  heap  was  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  3*  ft.  high. 
The  process  of  mixing  lasted  20  minutes.  The  men  now  go  round  the 
pile,  scraping  out  its  contents  radially  so  that  it  gets  the  shape  of  a 
truncated  cone  about  9  in.  high  at  the  center  and  6  in.  at  the  circum¬ 
ference;  this  operation  lasts  5  minutes  and  the  heap  is  now  ready  for 
the  first  cutting  down.  The  heap  is  marked  into  quarters  by  a  stick,  and 
two  diametrically  opposite  quarters  are  shovelled  into  wheelbarrows,  the 
fine  dust  being  careiully^  swept  up;  this  cut  away  part  is  taken  to  the  mix 
bin  containing  the  origmal  lot  or  to  the  receiving  bin.  This  operation  is 
done  in  10  minutes;  the  first  halving  of  the  gross  sample  thus  lasting  35 
minutes. 

The  remaining  two  quarters  are  now  again  shoveled  out  to  a  circular 
ring,  this  taking  6  minutes;  the  conical  heap  is  made  up  as  before  (9  min¬ 
utes);  scraped  out  again  as  a  truncated  cone  (3  minutes):  and  halved  (5 
minutes).  This  second  cutting  down,  therefore,  requires  23  minutes. 

A  new  ring  and  pile  are  made  in  12  minutes;  scraped  out  in  2  minutes; 
and  halved  in  3  minutes.  The  third  cutting  down,  therefore,  requires  17 
minutes.  The  gross  sample  of  4,000  lbs.,  having  been  halved  three  times, 
is  thus  cut  down  to  500  lbs.,  or  about  3  wheelbarrows,  in  1^  hours  by  4 
men.  It  is  a  rule  to  cut  down  the  sample  the  first  time  to  2  or  3  wheel¬ 
barrows  before  further  comminution. 

The  sample  is  now  crushed  finer  by  means  of  Cornish  rolls,  10  in.  X  20 
in.  in  size,  run  at  40  revolutions  per  minute,  which  are  so  constructed  that 
they  may  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  adhering  dust  after 
each  grinding.  This  crushing  requires  about  35  minutes. 

The  crush^  sample  is  now  taken  by  two  men,  who  make  it  into  a  cone, 
spread  it  out  into  a  circle  and  then  push  it  out  into  a  ring,  this  operation 
taking  about  15  minutes.  The  two  men  now  walk  round  the  ring,  mak¬ 
ing  an  inner  pile  by  taking  ^shovelfuls  from  the  ring  and  dropping  these 
on  top  of  the  pile,  this  inner  pile  being  made  up  and  swept  in  5  minutes, 
and  being  3  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  1  f  ft.  high.  The  heap  is  then 
spread  out  into  a  fiat  circle  fij  ft.  wide  and  3  in.  thick,  which  is  done  in 
3  minutes,  and  this  is  halved  as  before,  the  opposite  quarters  being 
rejected  ;  this  is  done  in  2  minutes.  The  whole  operation  of  mixing 
and  halving  the  ground  sample  thus  requires  26  minutes. 

The  half  of  the  sample,  weighing  about  250  lbs, ,  is  now  brought  to  the 
rolls  to  be  ground  finer.  This  grinding  requires  35  minutes,  and  the 
material  is  reduced  to  a  fineness  that  the  largest  grains  will  easily  pass 
through  a  No.  10  sieve.  The  ground  material  is  made  into  a  ring  in  two 
minutes,  made  up  into  a  conical  heap  (4  minutes),  scraped  out  to  a 
flat  circle  5  ft.  in  diameter  by  2  in.  thick  (2  minutes),  and  halved  (3 
minutes).  This  first  cutting  down  of  the  reground  sample  to  125  Ite. 
thus  lasts  10  minutes. 

Two  conical  heaps  are  then  made  of  two  quarters,  and  then  one  middle 
heap  out  of  these  by  pouring  each  shovelful  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
This  heap  is  then  scrapi^  out  into  a  flat  circle  and  halved,  the  whole  re¬ 
quiring  8  minutes.  Exactly  the  same  process  is  used  with  the  next 
two  (luarters,  requiring  for  this  6  minutes.  The  sample  is  now  cut  down 
to  32  lbs. 

The  sample  is  once  more  cut  down  in  the  same  way,  and  the  half  part, 
which  on  weighing  was  found  to  amount  to  19  lbs.,  is  put  into  the  buck¬ 
ing  sack,  and  on  the  top  of  it  the  tickets  for  the  bucking-master  and 
assaj'er,  giving  its  lot  number,  the  sample  foreman  tearing  off  his  part  of 
the  ticket,  filling  it  in,  and  sending  it  to  the  office.  It  is  a  rule  to  cut 
dowm  the  sample  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  till  the  quantity  that  goes  to 
the  bucking  office  has  a  weight  of  between  20  and  35  lbs.  This  fourth 
cutting  down  requiring  5  minutes  ;  thus  the  four  last  reductions  of  the 
finely  ground  sample  takes  30  minutes. 

The  door  to  the  bucking  room  is  always  kept  closed  and  no  other  per¬ 
sons  than  the  bucking  master  and  his  helper  are  admitted  to  the  room  ; 
this  is  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  other  persons  meddling  with  any  sam 
pie.  The  sample  received  into  the  bucking-office  is  first  passed  through 
a  No,  12  sieve.  A  sieve  of  this  mesh  12  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  high  is 
put  into  a  tin  pan  of  17  in.  diameter  at  the  top,  13  in.  at  the  bottom  and  7 
in.  deep.  The  contents  of  the  sample  sack  are  poured  into  the  sieve; 
what  does  not  pass  through  is  ground  in  a  vertical,  conical  grinder  called 
a  “  coffee  ”  mill ;  this  mill  is  cleaned  with  extreme  care  between  the 
grindings  of  the  different  samples  first  by  brushes  and  then  by  wiping 
with  rags.  When  all  the  material  is  ground  and  sieved  into  the  tin  pan 
it  is  carefully  mixed  up  in  this  by  “  going  round  ”  into  it  with  a  small 
spatula  shovel,  rotating  the  pan  with  the  left  hand  in  the  meanwhile. 
When  thoroughly  mixeS  the  sample  is  cut  down  two  or  three  times  until 
the  cut  away  part  amounts  to  2^  to  3J  lbs. 

This  cutting  down  is  done  by  means  of  a  split  shovel  12  in.  wide  by  12 
in.  long,  consisting  of  12  gutters  1  in,  high  by  |  in.  wide;  the  split  shovel 
is  put  over  an  empty  tin  pan  and  the  contents  of  the  other  pan  by  means 
of  the  small  spatula  shovel  poured  over  it ;  when  the  gutters  are  full  the 
contents  are  poured  into  a  third  pan,  aud  this  repeated  until  the  first  pan 
is  emptied.  The  rejected  contents  of  the  second  pan  are  poured  back 
into  the  bucking  sack  to  be  kept  together  with  that  which  is  afterward 
cut  away,  in  case  a  rebucking  of  the  sample  should  be  required.  The 
cut  away  part  in  the  third  pan  is  now  poured  over  the  split  shovel  into 
the  second  pan,  and  when  the  split  shovel  is  full  its  contents  are  stored  in 
pan  No.  1  until  all  is  cut  down  In  the  same  way  a  third  cutting  down  is 


made  and  if  necessary  a  fourth  one  in  order  to  get  the  final  part  of  be¬ 
tween  2  and  4  lbs. 

The  sample  is  now  dried  in  a  tin  sample  pan  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  100°C.  The  dried  ore  is  then  sifted  over  an  80-mesh  circular 
sieve  111  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  frame  3|  in.  high,  which  stands  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  pan  in  which  the  sifted  material  is  collected;  in  the  sieve  are  put 
some  small  flat  iron  rings,  which  aid  in  keeping  the  meshes  from  being 
clogged  during  the  sieving;  what  does  not  pass  through  the  sieve  is 
ground  to  proper  ffneness  on  a  blocking  plate  4|  ft.  lone  by  3  ft.  wide  and 
1|  in.  thick,  with  a  bucking  hammer  6  in.  x  8  in.  x  13|  in*  When  all 
has  passed  through  the  sieve  the  pulp  is  delivered  to  the  bucking  master 
for  taking  out  the  final  sample.  An  important  thing  is  to  clean  the 
bucking  plate  and  hammer  thoroughly  between  the  different  samples; 
this  is  done  by  grinding  sand  on  i*^,  brushing  this  off  carefully  and  then 
wiping  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  cloth.  Samples  containing  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver  or  homsilver  are  said  to  stick  obstinately  to  the  plate  aud 
one  case  was  related  in  sampling  a  very  lich  silver  ore  containing  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver,  w’hen  the  plate  was  first  cleaned  by  grinding  it  with  slag 
and  then  with  sand;  pure  lime  was  then  ground  on  it  to  take  up  any 
silver  that  might  still  be  left  and  this  lime  showed  afterward  on  assaying 
to  have  taken  up  27  oz.  silver  to  the  ton. 

When  the  bucking  master  receives  the  sample  reduced  to  pulp  and 
dried,  he  mixes  it  thoroughly  by  rolling  it  several  times  upon  itself  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  upon  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  2  ft.  square,  first  taking 
hold  of  two  opposite  corners,  then  changing  to  the  other  corners  and 
rolling  at  right  angles  to  the  first  way;  when  rolled  several  times  in  these 
different  directions  he  considers  the  sample  thoroughly  mixed  and  takes 
with  a  spatula  from  all  parts  of  it  and  pours  it  alternately  into  5  paper 
bags,  put  in  a  line,  till  all  is  bagged,  thus  getting  in  each  bag  about  6  oz.  to 
8  oz.  for  sample.  One  of  these  bags  is  now  sent  to  the  assayer,  with  its 
corresponding  ticket  from  the  office,  giving  the  number  of  the  lot,  one  is 
sent  to  the  ore-seller,  one  is  kept  for  umpire  sample,  one  is  reserved  and 
kept  for  the  assayer  for  future  use  if  this  should  be  required,  and  one  extra 
one  for  the  seller,  not  including  the  drying.  The  bucking  of  a  sample 
takes  from  f  of  an  hour  to  1  hour,  the  bucking  master  with  his  helper  be¬ 
ing  able  to  buck  from  10  to  2  samples  in  a  day. 

The  labor  and  time  required  for  sampling  a  caiload  of  20  tons  of  ore  is 
therefore  7h.  25m.  or  22‘7  men-hours.  If  10  hours  are  calculated  to  the 
shift,  this  wull  give  2'27  labor  shift;  thus  requiring  2‘27  labor  shift  =  0‘1 14 
labor  shift  per  ton. 

When  the  assayer  is  going  to  weigl  out  of  the  pulp  for  his  assay,  he 
pours  the  contents  of  his  bag  out  on  a  piece  of  oilcloth  2  ft.  s<iuare,  and 
mixes  it,  as  the  bucking  master  did,  by  rolling  it  several  times  upon 
itself  ;  the  sample  is  then  quartered  down  on  the  oilcloth  till  a  quantity 
is  obtained,  some  two  to  three  times  larger  than  what  is  required  for  the 
a^y  ;  this  is  flattened  out  with  the  spatula  and  small  portions  are  taken 
with  the  spatula  from  all  parts  in  weighing  out  the  required  quantity. 
For  determining  silver  and  gold  five  scorification  assays  of  0‘1  A.  T.  each 
are  weighed  out,  and  only  those  buttons  taken  for  the  calculation  of  the 
silver  which  closely  agree.  All  five  are  put  together  and  parted  for  gold  ; 
the  silver  is  reported  to  one-tenth  part  of  an  ounce  to  the  ton,  and  the 
gold  to  half  a  tenth  of  an  ounce.  Repeated  resamplings  and  assayings  of 
lots  have  shown  that  the  different  results  generally  do  not  differ  more  than 

of  the  contents  when  the  sample  is  taken  as  described.  The  samples  are 
now  put  in  running  order  on  shelves  in  the  weighing  room  to  be  had  for  the 
determining  of  the  constituents  in  the  mines  for  the  charges.  The  chemist 
of  the  works  receives,  for  instance,  from  the  sampling  foreman  a  list  like 
this  :  Mix  191.— Lot  No.  1,357  =  32,746  lbs.;  lot  No.  1.420  =  39,898  lbs.;  lot 
No.  1,428  =  39,552  lbs.;  lot  No,  1,444  =  4,928  lbs.;  total,  117,124  lbs.  The 
chemist  now  takes  from  the  shelf  sample  1,357  and  weighs  out  from  this 
32'7  gr.,  from  1,420  he  weighs  out  39’9  gr.,  from  1,428  39’5  gr.,  and  from 
1,444  4'9  gr.;  and  in  the  same  way  if  there  are  more  lots  put  into  a  mix- 
bin.  These  different  quantities  he  mixes  thoroughly  on  a  piece  of  oil 
cloth  and  has  thus,  on  a  small  scale,  made  a  mixture  exactly  representing 
that  ore  in  the  mix-bin.  He  now  determines  the  insoluble  matter — silica, 
iron,  lime,  etc. — in  it,  while  the  assayer  assays  the  same  mixture  for 
lead,  silver  and  gold.  The  results  are  then  given  to  the  metallurgist, 
who  from  this  data  makes  up  the  proper  furnace  charges. 


Discovery  of  Coal  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan. — A  seam  of  coal  of 
very  fair  quality  for  steaming  purposes  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Signor  Fossetti,  the  captain  of  an 
Italian  steamer,  w'as  compell^  to  anchor  in  Shagnet  Bay  to  make  some 
repairs,  and  while  there  he  discovered  coal  very  near  the  surface.  Reach¬ 
ing  Valparaiso,  he  sent  a  corps  of  experts  to  the  scene  of  the  discovery  in 
a  steam  launch,  who  found  that  the  coal  was  not  only  abundant  but  of 
excellent  quality. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  High  Altitudes.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Berlin  Meteorological  Society,  Dr.  Assmann  spoke  on  me¬ 
teorological  observations  during  balloon  voyages  and  in  captive  balloons. 
For  the  determination  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  atmospheric 
pressure  in  a  free  balloon,  the  aspiration  thermometer  and  an  aneroid 
barometer  suffice.  Comparative  measurements  made  by  Rotch  in  Paris 
and  in  Berlin  during  balloon  voyages,  showed  that  a  Richards 
thermograph  records  a  temperature  some  8°  C.  higher  than  does 
a  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  and  the  latter  shows 
a  temperature  always  2°  C.  higher  than  does  an  aspiration 
thermometer.  In  order  to  carry  out  prolonged  observations  on 
humidity  during  a  balloon  trip,  three  aspiration  thermometers  must 
be  combined,  of  which  two  are  alternately  moistened  while  the 
third  is  kept  dry.  For  use  in  captive  balloons  self-registering  instruments 
must  be  employed,  whose  construction,  owing  to  the  frequently  violent 
vertical  jolts  of  the  balloon,  presents  considerable  difficulty.  The  speaker 
exhibited  tracings  which  showed  that  these  difficulties  had  been  overcome 
by  him.  Temperature  is  recorded  by  a  bent  Bourdon  tube  filled  with  al¬ 
cohol,  humidity  by  a  hair  hygrometer,  and  atmospheric  pres-sure  by  an 
aneroid;  all  these  instruments  being  placed  in  a  space  in  which  aspiration 
is  continuously  kept  up.  Each  instrument  records  upon  a  cylinder  which 
rotates  once  in  about  five  houi’s.  The  German  Ballooning  Society  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  simultaneous  observations  in  a  free  balloon  and  with  a  self- 
recording  apparatus  suspended  by  a  long  cable  from  the  car  of  the  balloon, 
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PfiOmiTENT  MEN  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTET. 

Arthur  Winslow. 

The  various  state  geological  surveys  which  have  been  organized  in 
many  of  the  Western  States  during  the  past  ten  years  have  done  much  to 
further  the  mining  interests  of  the  regions  in  which  they  have  operated. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  all  the  present  geological  survey  of  Missouri, 
which,  although  of  very  recent  establishment,  h^as  already  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  work.  The  credit  for  the  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  and  results  attained  by  this  survey  is  almost  entirely  due  to  its  ener¬ 
getic  director,  Mr.  Arthur  Winslow,  who,  although  still  a  young  man  has 
already  achieved  an  enviable  fame  in  the  branch  of  economic  geology, 

Mr.  Winslow  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  C.,  August  ."ith,  1860.  His  father 
was  Francis  Winslow,  who  was  at  this  time  a  commander  in  the  United 
Stites  Navy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  well  known  Winslow  family  of 
New  England,  which  was  prominent  in  the  Plymouth  colony  over  2.50 
years  ago.  In  1862  Mr.  Winslow  was  taken  to  Boston  by  his  parents  and 
shortly  after  this  his  father  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Mr. 
Winslow  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  in  Boston, 
but  in  1871  went  to  Europe  and  remained  there  for  six  years.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  five  years  of  this  period  was  spent  at  Stuttgart,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  was  a  regular  student  in  the  German  schools.  The  last 
year  was  spent  in  France  in  study  under  the  direction  of  a  private 
teacher. 

In  1877  Mr.  Winslow  returned  to  Boston  and  entered  the  Massachusetts 


ends  reached  were  concrete  and  immediate  rather  than  abstract  and 
remote. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Mr.  Winslow  resigned  from-the  Pennsylvania 
Survey,  and  during  the  following  autumn  opened  an  office  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  for  private  practice  as  a  mining  engineer  aad  geologist.  He  did 
this  upon  the  recommendation  of  friends  in  the  South,  and  with  faith  in 
the  early  industrial  developments  of  that  section  of  the  country.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  of 
three  years  he  had  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  creditable  practice. 
As  is  usual,  however,  in  a  small  community,  there  was  no  opjiortunity 
for  specialization  of  work  and  his  practice  had  to  be  made  to  cover  quite 
a  range  of  engineering  work.  Thus,  among  other  engagements  while 
here,  he  examined  and  reported  upon  the  pyrites  deposits  of  North 
Carolina,  upon  phosphate  beds,  coal  mines,  iron  ores,  and  tin  deposits 
in  both  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  These  commissions  included  also 
the  direction  of  active  prospecting  operations.  He  was,  moreover,  during 
this  period  engineer  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  of  the 
State  Boundary  Survey  Commission  and  of  the  State  Shellfish 
Commission.  He  was  also  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Raleigh 
Water  Works  and  consulting  engineer  for  the  town  'of  Durham. 
This  diverse  work  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  surrounding 
conditions,  and  through  it  Mr.  Winslow  felt  himself  becoming  gradually 
separated  from  the  proper  practice  of  his  profession. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  facts,  therefore,  that  in  1887  he  accepted 
at  some  sacrifice,  pecuniarily,  a  position  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 


Arthur  Winslow. 


Institute  of  Technology,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1881,  with  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  mining  engineering  and  geology.  It  had  been 
his  original  intention  to  study  civil  engineering,  but  during  his  first  year 
at  the  Institute  his  inclination  drew  him  toward  mining  and  geology, 
which  became  his  favorite  study.  During  his  course  at  the  Institute  he 
made  numerous  geological  and  mineralogical  excursions  and  in  his  senior 
year  carried  out  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  geology  of  Brighton,  a 
town  near  Boston,  which  became  the  subject  of  his  graduating  thesis. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  Institute,  in  1881,  Mr. 
Winslow  secured  a  position  as  assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  the  first  six  months  he  was  engaged  with  Dr.  H.  M. 
Chance  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the  mining  methods  and  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  which  was  published  as  report 
A  C.  From  this  position  he  passed  to  that  of  special  assistant  geologist 
under  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ashbumer,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  anthracite  regions.  Here  he  was  first  assigned  to  the  work  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  tonnages  of  the  various  coal  fields.  He  next  took  up  the 
study  of  and  reported  upon  the  geology  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Lehigh  River  between  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  1883 
he  was  made  assistant  geologist  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Lehigh 
coal  region,  which  work  included  the  construction  of  detailed  maps  and 
sections,  such  as  now  stand  among  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
work  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Survey  and  of  Mr,  Ashburner’s  labors. 
These  years  of  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Survey  were  rich  in  experience 
and  instruction  to  Mr.  Winslow.  In  coming  to  the  Survey  he  passed  from 
the  stage  where  the  study  of  geology  was  followed  purely  from  the  love 
of  it,  and  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  in  general,  to  the  one  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  work  were  almost  entirely  economic  and  in  which  the 


,  Arkansas  as  assistant  geologist  in  charge  of  the  survey  in  the  coal  regions. 
!  He  began  work  in  the  month  of  November,  and  continued  with  the 
Arkansas  Survey  until  September,  1889.  The  work  in  the  coal  regions 
during  this  period  was,  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  State  Geologist,  Dr. 
John  C.  Brannef,  left  entirely  in  Mr.  Winslow’s  charge;  in  addition  to 
this  work  he  made  a  reconnoissance  survey  across  the  State  from  the 
northwest  to  the  Red  River  on  the  south.  For  the  work  in  the  coal 
regions  he  devised  and  perfected  a  system  of  detailed  mapping  which 
made  it  possible  to  represent  the  topography  and  geological  structure  of 
over  3,000  square  miles,  during  two  years  of  work,  on  maps  of  a  scale  of 
one  mile  to  the  inch,  with  20-ft.  contours,  at  the  exceedingly  moderate 
cost  of  about  $2  per  square  mile.  These  maps  proved  indispensable  in 
solving  the  stratigraphic  problems  which  the  region  presented,  and  in 
defining  the  limits  of  the  coal  basin;  these  maps,  together  with  the 
report  accompanying  them,  have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  Auguat,  1889,  Mr.  Winslow  was  elected  State  Geologist  of  Missouri 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties  near  the  end  of  the  following 
month,  Septenaber.  His  work  since  that  time  has  been  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  present  Geological  Survey  of 
Missouri.  The  results  thus  far  reached  are  partially  contained  in  Bul¬ 
letins  1,  2,  3  and  4  published  by  the  Survey  and  in  Mr.  Winslow’s  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1889-1891. 

Mr.  Winslow  is  the  author  of  something  over  twenty  publications  of 
varying  length  and  character.  Among  these  are  the  following:  The 
“Theory  of  Stadia  Measurements,  with  Reduction  Tables  and  a  Method 
of  Estimating  the  Contents  of  Highly  Plicated  Coal  Beds,”  published 
both  in  report  A  A  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania, 
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and  elsewhere;  the  “Lehigh  River  Section,”  published  in  the  annual  re- 

P art  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  18b6,  part  4;  “Report  on 
yrites  in  North  Carolina,”  published  in  the  report  of  the  North  Caio- 
lina  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  1885;  “North  Carolina  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  Rradsireefs,  September  5th,  1885;  “Tin  Ore  in  Virginia,”  Engi¬ 
neering  AND  Mining  Journal,  November  7th,  1885;  “Gk)ld  Mining  in 
North  Carolina,”  Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  March,  1886;  “The  Construction  of  Topographical  Maps  by  Recon- 
noissance  Methods,”  Proceedings  of  the  Arkansas  Society  of  Engineers, 
1888;  “Relations  of  Geology  and  Engineering  Practice,”  an  address  before 
the  engineering  students  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  1885;  “A 
Preliminary  Import  Uiwn  the  Coal  Regionsof  Arkansas,”  annual  report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  1888,  Vol.  3;  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  3 
and  4  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  and  biennial  report  for  1^9 
and  1891;  “The  Geotectonic  and  Physiographic  Geology  of  Western  Ark¬ 
ansas,”  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Vol.  2  pp.  225-242. 

Mr.  Winslow  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  since  1881,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  I 
the  same  period.  He  was  an  original  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Scieuce,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  En¬ 
gineers’  Club  of  Ht.  Louis,  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 

LOOKINa  INTO  THE  GROUND. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonrnal  hy  H.  F.  Dawes,  M.  E. 

It  is  a  very  common  saying  among  miners  and  mining  men  that  one 
man  can  look  about  as  far  into  the  ground  as  the  next  one;  and  almost 
all  can  cite  examples  from  their  personal  experience  to  substantiate  it, 
and,  as  they  believe,  to  prove  it.  But,  like  many  common  sayings,  al¬ 
though  containing  truth,  it  does  not  represent  “the  whole  truth  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth.” 

In  order  to  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  any  mine,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  report  on  what  is  visible,  but  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  probability 
or  of  the  invisible;  and  to  do  this  one  has  to  draw  on  his  experience,  and, 
in  default  of  this,  on  his  imagination,  and  to  exercise  that  faculty  that 
has  been  held  above  to  be  common  to  all  men.  If  the  mining  reports  of 
some  fifteen  years  ago  or  more  be  gone  over,  among  them  many  will  be 
found  that  appeal  more  strongly  to  men’s  cupidity  by  means  of  inflaming 
imagination  than  to  their  sober  sense.  But  money  was  then  made  rap¬ 
idly  in  other  ways  besides  mining,  and  good  judgment  then  did  not  seem 
as  necessary  as  now  in  order  to  achieve  success.  In  those  days,  after 
premising  the  manner  of  deposition  of  the  mineral,  they  went  on  to  show 
it  exemplified  in  that  particular  case.  The  manner  of  deposition  seems  to 
lie  about  as  much  of  a  mystery  now  as  then,  and  the  great  majority  of 
men  care  less  of  where  it  came  from,  but  show  a  commendable  commer¬ 
cial  curiosity  as  to  where  it  is  and  its  extent  and  richness.  And  to  prop¬ 
erly  judge  of  this  is  the  problem  of  first  importance  set  for  every  mining 
engineer  to  solve. 

The  general  formula  that  can  be  integrated  between  the  limits  set  by 
every  mine,  has  not  yet  been  deduced,  and  some  think  never  will  be.  But 
some  mines  have  lieen  very  justly  judged  and  certain  cases  sufficiently 
well  proved  to  give  us  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  seems  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  be  emancipated  from  all  theories, 
but  this,  like  all  first  steps  is  the  most  difficult.  In  spite  of  ourselves  ob¬ 
served  facts  will  tend  to  crystallize  around  one  as  an  axis,  and  the  fact 
that  refuses  to  be  adjusted,  though  disturbing,  is  put  aside  for  future 
study  and  in  most  cases  is  forgotten,  and  the  crystal  building  continues. 
When  all  is  done,  it  is  rather  oddly  shaped  and  a  lot  of  facts  are  left 
over,  but  we  made  it  and  are  proud  of  it  and  from  it  make  spectacles 
through  which  we  examine  before  pronouncing  judgment.  When  free 
from  theories  the  next  step  is  to  observe  facts.  The  importance  of  differ¬ 
ent  facts  in  relation  to  each  other  cannot  be  estimated  until  a  sufficient 
number  are  observed,  but  when  gone  over  and  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with,  they  seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  their  order  of  importance  and 
give  us  good  grounds  for  judging  in  special  cases.  All  know  the  “indi¬ 
cations”  of  some  mines  and  how  often  they  are  verified.  Supposing  “in¬ 
dications”  be  known  for  any  particular  case,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
value  of  a  “prospect”  for  example,  might  be  readily  determined.  It  is  true 
the  value  of  many  is  so  estimated  but  subsequent  development  has  de¬ 
termined  quite  a  different  value. 

Divining  rods  have  proved  of  but  doubtful  utility,  and  there  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  successful  uses  of  them  recorded  to  establish  their  value 
as  prophets.  The  only  divining  rod  trusted  by  the  miner  is  called  a  drill,  and 
to  obtain  the  best  results  with  it  work  must  be  directed  intelligently.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  environments  of  all  occurring  ore  must  te  carefully 
observed,  and  free  from  all  prejudice  to  consider  from  these  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  be  duplicated,  if  at  all.  The  cause  of  these  environ¬ 
ments,  and  wliy  they  are  as  they  are  and  not  different,  is  no  doubt  of 
great  interest,  and  if  known  might  prove  the  master  key  to  unlock  all  ore. 
But  at  present  facts  prove  a  safer  guide,  and  though  misleading  at  times, 
and  absolutely  refusing  to  lead  at  others,  in  the  end  will  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  productive  of  better  results. 

The  old  philosophy  of  fitting  facts  to  theory  seems  to  have  held  longer 
in  mining  than  anything  else,  but  there  seems  to  be  the  disposition  now 
to  observe  facts  and  let  theory  follow  as  it  may.  The  little  God  of  Luck 
that  was,  and  is  now  to  a  great  extent,  the  patron  saint  of  the  miner  has 
been  deposed  from  the  shrine  of  many  and  the  more  thoughtful  have 
ceased  to  sacrifice  to  him. 

An  Interesting  Palaeontological  Discovery.— Near  Brunn,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Moravia,  important  discoveries  of  prehistoric  remains  have  been 
made,  says  the  Colliery  Guardian,  which  are  likely  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  palaeontologists  all  over  the  globe.  As  a  canal  was  being  dug,  four 
and  a  half  skulls  were  brought  to  light  of  dolichocephalous  (long-headed) 
character,  and  of  an  exceedingly  low  stage  of  development.  The  same  place 
contained  bones  and  teeth  of  mammoth  rhinoceros  and  reindeer.  Close 
to  the  skulls  lay  more  than  500  fossil  snails,  several  calcinous  stones  with 
holes  in  the  middle,  and  a  rude  figure  cut  out  of  a  mammoth’s  tooth 
with  a  hole  running  through  the  middle. 


A  LARGE  LAND-SLIDE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  held  Jan,  2, 
1892,  the  secretary  read,  for  Mr.  Emile  Low,  a  paper  entitled  “A  Large 
Land-Slide,”  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

The  slide  referred  to  occurred  in  a  cut  543  ft.  long,  and  of  about  50  ft. 
maximum  depth,  on  the  line  of  the  Clinch  Valley  Division  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad,  in  Southwest  Virginia,  about  30  miles  west  from 
Graham  Junction,  on  the  New  River  Division. 

The  ground  fell  but  slightly,  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  line,  but 
the  limestone  rock  in  which  the  cutting  was  made,  and  which  occurred  in 
layers  about  2  ft.  thick,  lay  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  the  line  of  cleavage 
being  about  parallel  with  the  railroad  line.  This  stratum  was  overlaid  with 
one  of  earth  and  loose,rock.  In  consequence  of  the  dip  of  the  rock,  the 
lower  side  of  the  cut  was  nearly  vertical,  while  the  slope  of  the  upper  side 
was  much  flatter.  The  amount  of  material  taken  from  the  cut  by  the 
contractor  before  the  occurrence  of  the  slide  was  nearly  28,(H)0  cu.  yds. 

The  cut  was  dressed  up  in  good  shape  and  the  track  laid  thniugh  i( 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  1889.  At  this  time  there  was  no  visible  in¬ 
dications  of  any  tendency  to  slide,  but  on  the  night  of  Saturday  May 
25th,  1889,  or  six  days  before  the  memorable  Johnstown  flood,  consider¬ 
able  rain  fell,  and  early  next  morning  the  slide  occurred,  unobserved  by 
anyone.  The  material,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  all  came  in  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  cut,  evidently  following  the  dip  of  the  rock.  About 
400  lineal  feet  of  the  track  were  covered  to  an  average  depth  of  over  20 
ft.  with  about  6,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  and  earth  intermixed. 

Day  and  night  forces,  each  consisting  of  about  50  men,  were  organized, 
and  the  accumulation  of  debris  was  attacked  at  five  different  points,  viz., 
at  each  end  of  the  cut,  by  dump  cars  on  narrow  gauge  tracks  and  by 
three  derricks  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cut  on  top,  two  of  them  on 
the  lower  side  and  one  on  the  upper  side.  The  two  on  the  lower  side 
were  worked  by  means  of  a  steam  hoisting  engine  and  the  other  one  by 
hand.  As  much  of  the  material  consisted  of  large  slabs  of  limestone,  too 
large  to  handle,  considerable  blasting  had  to  be  done.  Some  little  inter¬ 
ruption  from  rain  was  experienced,  but  by  July  3d  the  entire  mass  had 
been  removed  and  tracklaying  was  resumed  on  the  following  day,  the 
4th  of  July. 

The  narrowness  of  the  cut,  which  was  only  14  ft.  wide  at  sub¬ 
grade,  and  the  slopes  of  which  were  only  i  to  one  for  the  lower  10  ft., 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  only  one  car  could  be  loaded 
at  the  face  of  the  cut  at  one  time.  The  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  slide 
was  nearly  $6,500. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  slide  assigned  by  Mr.  Low  is  that  there  may 
have  been  an  enormous  “mud-seam”  between  the  layers  of  the  rock,  and 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  cut  to  the  other.  The  cutting  away  of  the 
toe  by  the  excavation  allowed  the  superincumbent  mass  to  slide  upon  this 
wet  seam. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  E.  V. 
d’Invilliers  said:  It  appears  to  me  that  the  cause  of  this  slide  is  not  far 
to  seek.  In  the  region  referred  to,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  land 
slides  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  andaie  due  to  the  geological  structure 
of  the  region.  The  formations  are  badly  faulted,  strata  2,000  ft.  apart 
geologically  being  found  in  close  contact.  This  faulting  gives  rise  to 
abnormal  cleavage,  with  segregation  of  clay  bands  to  an  extent  not 
found  under  other  circumstances. 

'^o  the  west  of  the  locality  referred  to,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  an  enor¬ 
mous  slide  occurred  in  rocks  of  a  totally  different  character,  but  similar- 
y  faulted.  The  ground  was  practically  solid,  and  its  appearance  gave  no 
cause  for  fearing  a  slide.  Nevertheless,  a  slide  occurred  which  cut  off 
communication  for  several  days,  and  the  removal  of  which  entailed  a 
much  greater  expense  than  in  the  case  described  in  Mr.  Low’s  paper. 


THE  ELECTRIC  PLANT  OF  THE  ASPEN  MINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY,  AS¬ 
PEN,  COLO.* 

By  M,  B.  Holt. 

The  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  of  Aspen,  Pitkin  County. 
Colorado,  was  the  first  mining  company  in  America  to  employ  electrical 
power  for  hoisting.  Early  in  the  year  1888  the  question  of  power  for  the 
development  of  the  ore-horizon,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  tunnel  through 
which  the  property  is  worked,  became  one  of  importance.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  power  were  as  follows.  (See 
Fig.  1):  The  company’s  mines  lie  upon  the  northwestern  slope  of  a 
mountain,  the  ascent  of  which  is  at  an  angle  of  28°  from  the  horizon. 
The  ore,  consisting  of  argentiferous  galena  and  other  silver-bearing  min¬ 
eral,  is  found  at  or  near  the  plane  of  contact  of  a  superincumbent  mass  of 
blue  limestone,  with  an  underlying  bed  of  dolomite.  This  contact  plane 
dips  north  30°  w'est,  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  horizon. 

A  tunnel  1,000  ft.  in  length,  driven  south  into  the  mountain  near  its 
base,  penetrates  this  ore  mass  at  a  vertical  depth  of  nearly  500  ft.,  and 
through  this  the  ore  and  the  waste  material  are  brought  to  the  surface. 
For  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  transportation  the  tunnel  has  received 
a  grade  of  3%  toward  its  mouth,  while  from  its  breast  or  inner  extremity 
level  branches  or  drifts  are  run  both  to  the  right  and  left,  following  the 
strike  of  the  ore-bearing  plane  and  developing  it  in  its  lateral  extent. 
The  development  below  the  tunnel  level  was  begun  by  sinking  two  in¬ 
clines,  which  were  intended  to  follow  the  ore  plane  in  its  descent,  and 
which,  it  was  contemplated,  might  acquire  considerable  depth.  One  of 
these  inclines  began  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  tunnel,  and  the 
other  was  started  300  ft.  distant  in  the  drift  toward  the  north.  Both  de¬ 
scended  below  the  tunnel  level  at  an  angle  of  60°.  Power  applied  to 
hoisting  machinery  of  some  kind  was  necessary  to  bring  up  the  ore  and 
waste  material  from  these  inclines,  and  from  the  levels  that  would  be 
driven  m  future. 

The  first  plan  considered  was  the  use  of  steam  power  ;  that  of  com¬ 
prised  air  was  then  discussed,  but  both  of  these  plans  were  finally  set 
aside.  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Bulkley,  the  manager  of  the  company,  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  electrical  power,  utilizing,  for  the  generation  of  the  current, 
the  power  daily  going  to  waste  through  the  channels  of  mountain  streams 

'Abstract  of  a  paner  presented  at  the  Glen  Summii  meeting  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  October,  1891. 
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in  the  vicinity.  Accordingly  a  flume  was  constructed,  with  ample 
capacity,  giving  an  effective  head  of  63  ft.,  and  a  Pelton  water-wheel, 
having  a  diameter  of  5  ft.,  was  selected  for  the  motor.  A  50-H.  P.,  500- 
volt,  constant-potential  Edison  dynamo  was  located.  This  machine,  6,000 
ft.  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  was  used  to  generate  the  current.  The 
hoisting  engine  was  equipped  with  a  H.  P.  Sprague  motor  of  the 
street  car  type.  The  motor  proved  the  success  of  the  plant  from  the 
start,  notwithstanding  the  trying  conditions  under  which  it  was  at  first 
used — one  of  which  was  the  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  workings, 
which  coudensed  upon  the  machine.  Later,  the  iron  pinions  on  the 
arma tare. shaft  were  exchanged  for  raw  hide  pinions,  diminishing  the 
noise  when  running,  and  also  the  liability  of  any  leakage  of  current  to 
the  levers  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  The  working  of  this  motor 
was  so  successful  that  during  the  same  year  a  similar  hoist  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  incline  300  ft.  to  the  northeast.  Each  of  these  holsters 
was  destined  to  raise  250  tons  250  ft.  up  a  60’  incline  every  24  hours, 
estimating  16  hours  of  actual  working  time. 

The  first  motor  has  been  in  constant  use  for  hoisting  for  3  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  cost  of  repairs  has  lieen  as  follows:  Replacing  field- 
magnet  coils,  $43;  re- winding  one  armature,  $80;  replacing  commutators, 
$75;  total  repairs,  $198.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  commutator 
brushes,  which  have  to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time— which  is,  however, 
a  small  item.  The  first  item  of  expense  above  given  was  necessitated  by 
the  burning  out  of  the  insulation  on  the  wires  of  the  magnet-coils,  which 
might  have  resulted  from  one  or  more  of  several  causes.  The  second  item 
is  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  binding  whes  on  the  armature.  This,  had 
it  been  anticipated,  might  have  been  guarded  against.  The  last  item, 
caused  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  commutators,  was  due  to  the  natural 
wear  between  the  commutator  and  the  copper  brushes  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  employed. 

Recently  the  company  has  put  carbon  brushes  upon  all  of  the  motors 
and  also  uses  them  upon  the  dynamos.  Since  this  change  has  been  made 


wire,  except  for  a  distance  of  about  300  ft.  at  each  end  of  the  line,  where 
an  underwriters’  insulated  wire  of  the  same  size  is  used.  Inside  the  mine 
the  current  is  carried  to  the  two  main  hoisting  stations  at  distances  of 
1,000  ft.  and  1,200  ft.  by  kerite  seven-strand  conductors,  having  a  heavy 
insulation  ^  in.  in  diameter.  Okonite  or  Grimshaw  insulated  wires  are 
used  on  all  the  other  circuits  inside  the  mine,  where  the  insulation  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  best.  On  none  of  the  circuits  inside  the  mine  is 
there  a  loss  exceeding  5^.  Along  the  outside  circuit  there  is  at  present, 
when  the  wires  are  carrying  their  maximum  load,  a  loss  of  from  5%  to  6%. 

The  cost  of  generating,  as  obtained  by  dividing  the  cost  of  labor  and 
lubricants  (interest  and  depreciation  are  not  included)  by  the  horse¬ 
power  demanded,  amounts  at  present  to  f  cent,  per  horse  power  per  hour; 
and  greater  amounts  of  power  could  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  per 
horse  power,  as  up  to  100  H.  P.  no  increase  of  plant  would  be  necessary, 
the  cost  of  labor  would  remain  the  same,  and  cost  of  lubricants  would 
advance  but  little. 

In  July,  1890,  the  company  received  from  the  Sullivan  Diamond  Pros 
pecting  Company,  of  Chicago,  an  electric  diamond  prospecting  drill,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  3-H.  P.  Thomson-Houston  motor,  and  having  a  capacity  of  400 
ft.,  taking  out  a  core  ||  in.  in  diameter.  The  drill  was  first  set  up  on  the 
surface,  and  experiments  were  made  with  it  by  drilling  into  an  im¬ 
mense  granite  boulder.  It  was  found  that,  in  this  kind  of  rock,  it  would 
drill,  taking  out  a  core  of  the  above  diameter,  2  in.  per  minute.  It  was 
then  put  in  the  mine,  where  it  has  been  used  steadily  for  the  last  12 
months  for  exploring  the  hanging-  and  foot-walls  of  the  mineral  deposit, 
which  are  resp^tively  a  hard  blue  and  often  silicified  limestone,  and  a 
brown  dolomitic  limestone.  In  these  rocks  the  machine  drills  at  the  rate 
of  H  iQ*  minute  ;  or,  in  a  shift  of  eight  hours,  allowing 

for  all  delays  essential  to  diamond  drill  work,  the  progress 
made  varies  from  6  ft.  to  32  ft.,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  rock.  The  average  per  shift,  allowing  for 
time  lost  in  moving,  setting  up  and  drawing  cores,  is  15  ft.,  one  drillman 
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and  one  helper  being  employed.  About  4,400  ft.  have  been  drilled  to 
date  of  writing,  July  6,  1891.  The  exact  cost,  including  all  expenses, 
has  been  68  cents  per  foot.  This  is  rather  higher  than  was  expected,  and 
it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  reduced. 

Recently,  finding  that  the  7i-H.  P.  hoist  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
clines  was  getting  too  small  for  the  work  required  it  was  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  mine,  where  it  could  be  advantageously  employed, 
and  a  25-H.  P.  C.  &  C.  electric  motor  put  in  its  place.  This  larger  motor 
is  geared  so  as  to  raise  a  load  of  3,000  lbs.  up  a  60“  incline^72  ft.  per  min¬ 
ute.  It  is  capable,  by  actual  timing,  of  making  the  round  trip  from  a 
depth  of  550  ft. ,  with  a  load  of  3,000  lbs. ,  in  3  minutes. 

The  main  working-galleries  of  the  mine  are  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
current  for  which  is  taken  from  the  power-mains,  and  five  100-volt  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  are  connected  up  in  series.  As  the  light  produced  is  found 
to  be  sufficient,  and  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  thereby  prolonged,  six  of  these 
lamps  are,  in  most  cases,  placed  in  series  with  each  other,  Eight-H,  P. 
of  electrical  energy  is  now  employed  for  lighting  purposes. 


the  motors  have  run  without  sparking,  and  the  wear  upon  the  commu 
tutors  is  inappreciable.  The  company  lias  an  extra  armature  that  can  be 
used  in  either  motor-hoist,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident,  very  little  time 
need  be  lost  in  repairing  the  damage.  In  the  case  of  the  accident  to  the 
field  magnet  coils,  mentioned  above,  the  burnt  coils  were  replaced  with¬ 
out  much ‘delay  by  others  bought  in  Aspen.  The  total  time  lost  due  to 
accidents  or  repairs  during  the  time  the  hoist  has  been  in  use  amounts  to 
twelve  hours. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1889  the  company,  having  available 
water-power  not  in  use,  decided  to  have  its  own  generating-plant.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  it  had  been  supplied  with  power  from  the  Roaring  Fork 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  Work  was  soon  begun,  and  by 
July,  1890,  the  company  was  generating  its  own  power.  This  plant  has 
.a  capacity  of  100  electrical  horse-power,  which  is  generated  by  two  50- 

H.  P.  Thomson-Houston  motor-type  dynamos,  wound  for  a  constant 
potential  of  500  volts.  These  are  run  from  two  double  Pelton  water¬ 
wheels,  42  in.  in  diameter,  i.  e.,  four  42-in.  wheels,  two  being  paired 
together  on  each  shaft. 

A  pressure  of  about  35  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  indicated  by  a  gauge  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  column  pipe,  is  obtained  from  an  effective  fall  of  a 
little  over  80  ft.  The  fall  is  obtained  by  fiuming  for  a  distance  of  1,300 
ft.  The  flume  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute.  The 
requirements  calling  for  greater  or  less  power  are  met  by  deflecting  the 
nozzles,  which  work  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  by  means  of  a  W(x»d- 
ward  governor,  set  to  maintain  a  constant  speed  of  the  w-ater-wheel  shaft 
from  which  it  is  actuated.  The  wheels  are  enclosed  in  an  iron  hood,  4 
ft.  X  4  ft.,  which  can  be  taken  off  with  little  trouble,  the  joints  being 
kept  tight  with  rubber  gaskets.  The  adjoining  ends  of  the  water-wheel 
shafts  cany  a  friction  clutch,  by  means  of  w  hich  the  shafts  can  be  run  as 
one  shaft  w-hen  it  is  desired  to  throw  the  output  of  both  dynamos  on  one 
common  line. 

The  generating  station  is  situated  6,000  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel.  The  stationary  motors  now  in  use  are  situated  at  distances  of 

I, 800  ft,,  1,200  ft.  and  1,000  ft.  from  the  entrance  underground.  From 
the  power  station  to  the  tunnel  the  current  is  carried  by  bare  00  copper 


Tesla’s  Experiments  in  Electric  Lighting.— By  means  of  currents 
alternating  with  very  high  frequency.  Prof.  Nikola  Tesla  has  succeeded 
in  passing  by  induction  through  the  glass  of  a  lamp  energy  sufficient  to 
keep  a  filament  in  a  state  of  incandescence  without  the  use  of  connecting 
wires,  says  Prof.  William  Crookes,  F.  R,  S.,  in  Popular  Science,  monthly 
for  February.  He  has  even  lighted  a  room  by  producing  in  it  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  an  illuminating  appliance  may  be  placed  anywhere  and  lighted 
without  being  electrically  connected  with  any  hing.  He  has  produced 
the  required  condition  by  creating  in  the  room  a  powerful  electrostatic 
field  alternating  very  rapidly.  He  suspends  tw  o  sheets  of  metal,  each 
connected  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  If  an  exhausted  tube  is 
carried  anywhere  between  these  sheets,  or  placed  anywhere,  it  remains 
always  luminous.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  of  illumination  may 
be  practically  available  experiments  alone  decide.  In  any  case,  our  insight 
into  the  possibilities  of  static  electricity  has  been  extendi,  and  the  ordi 
nary  electric  machine  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  toy. 
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PROSPECTING  IN  BRAZIL. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonroal  hy  A.  M,  Gibson. 


I  have  been  in  tlie  interior  of  Brazil  for  more  than  a  year.  I  landed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  1890,  and  after  sfiending  three  weeks  there 
struck  out  for  the  interior.  I  went  by  rail  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  thence  by 
the  Paulista  and  Mogyana  railways  to  Uberaba,  in  southwestern  Minas 
Geraes.  There  I  bought  a  saddle  and  pack  mule,  and  after  a  month’s 
journeying  and  prosiiecting  reached  Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins,  where  this 
letter  was  written. 

I  came  to  Brazil  to  look  for  gold  and  other  minerals,  but  particularly 
for  gold.  I  had  read  a  little  alxiut  Brazilian  gold  fields,  but  had  never 
met  any  one  who  had  had  any  experience  in  mining  in  the  country. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Rio  I  expected  to  find  plenty  of  jieople  who  could  tell 
me  all  aliout  the  mining  regions.  I  was  greatly  disapfKunted.  I  met , 
many  people  from  the  interior,  but  they  knew  nothing  about  mines  or 
mining,  except,  in  a  vague  way,  that  gold  existed  almost  everywhere. 

I  was  recommended  to  go  to  Ouro  Preto,  the  capital  of  Minas  Geraes, 
where  there  is  a  school  of  mines  and  mining.  Here  I  was  told  I  could 
learn  all  I  wanted  to  know  from  the  head  of  the  school,  a  French  pro¬ 
fessor  and  mining  engineer.  I  was  about  to  take  this  advice  when  I  met 
a  gentleman  who  had  studieel  the  subject  of  Brazilian  gold  mining,  and 
he  advised  me  to  go  to  Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins,  which  I  did. 

The  locality  which  I  have  prospected  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  is  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Goyaz,  about  midway  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil.  The  distance  from  Sao  Paulo  is 
about  900  miles,  and  from  Uberaba,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  about 
420  miles.  There  is  a  fairly  good  road  from  Uberaba  to  this  point,  and 
freighting  is  done  by  bull  teams  and  carts  for  £12  jier  ton. 

From  Uberaba  I  went  by  the  way  of  Catalao,  Bom  Fim  and  Santa 
Luzia,  iwints  which  will  be  touched  by  the  extension  of  the  Mogyana 
Railroad,  now  under  construction.  The  country  is  rolling  and  tine  for 
pasturage.  There  are  numerous  streams  of  water  and  several  consider¬ 
able  rivers  to  cross.  There  is  always  timber  along  the  streams,  and 
occasionally  patches  on  the  upland,  but  the  general  apjiearance  of  the 
region  l)etween  Uberaba  and  the  Pyreneos  Mountains  is  much  like  that 
of  western  Iowa.  It  is  occuiaed  now  by  ranchmen  who  have  large  herds 
of  cattle. 

Bom  Fim  and  Santa  Luzia  were  a  century  ago  cenU‘rs  of  placer  mining 
(listiicts.  The  gold  was  found  in  gravel  along  the  streams  and  sometimes 
on  the  ridges.  There  w.os  a  sheet  of  gravel  which  apparently  covered 
the  whole  country,  and  this  in  places  was  auriferous.  I  examined  the 
country  around  Bom  Fim  and  Santa  Luzia  very  carefully,  hut  found  no 
traces  of  ;juartz  lodes.  The  evidences  of  old  placer  workings  were  abun¬ 
dant.  The  gravel  had  lieen  worked  over  for  miles  along  streams  and 
wherever  water  could  be  led  around  and  on  to  the  adjacent  ridges.  I  tried 
all  the  Streams  but  failed  to  get  “  color"'  anywhere. 

I  was  told  timt  by  crossing  the  Pyreneos  range  of  mountains  and  getting 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Maranhao  I  would  find  gold  in  abundance, 
so  I  struck  northeast  from  Santa  Luzia,  and  after  a  fortnight  reached 
Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins,  which  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Trahiras,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Maranhao.  The  Pyreneos  Mountains  are  the  divide  between 
the  waters  flowing  south  into  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  and  those  flowing 
into  the  Tocantins  and  Araguaya  rivers,  which  unite  at  aliout  the  fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  fall  into  the  Amazon  T.j  miles  south  of  the  Port  of 
Para.  The  Tocantins  is  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Maranhao.  Just 
where  the  Maranhao  leaves  off  and  the  I'ocantins  begins  it  is  difficult  to 
find  out,  but  the  old  maps  show  the  stream  from  the  junction  with  the 
Araguajo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  and  mixlern  maps  show  the 
Tficantins  as  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Maranhao  and  the  Parana- 
petinga. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  Maranhao  is  alwut  .500  miles  in  length  and 
has  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  from  1.50  to  250  miles  long. 
Tlie  largest  drainage  area  is  east  of  the  Maranhao.  The  entire  region  of 
the  Maranhao  is  mountainous.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyreneos  are 
said  to  be  10,500  above  the  sea  level,  but  the  general  altitude  of  the  range 
is  about  0,000  ft. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Sao  Jose  do  Tocantins  I  began  pros¬ 
pecting  along  the  Rio  Trahiras,  following  the  stream  down  to  the  Maran¬ 
hao.  I  found  gold  on  the  margins  in  the  sand  bars  and  in  the  liends 
where  eildies  had  made  dejxisits  of  sand.  By  diving  in  deep  pools  below 
rapids  and  bringing  up  gravel  and  sand  from  the  Ixittom  I  always  got 
“color.”  Returning  from  the  Maranhao  to  Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins  I  tra¬ 
versed  the  spurs  of  the  ridge  north  of  the  Trahiras  and  found  numerous 
quartz  lotles.  They  ranged  in  width  from  a  few  inches  at  the  outcrop  to 
several  feet.  Occasionally  by  pounding  up  surface  rock  and  panning  I 
would  get  color.  As  a  general  rule  the  country  is  hard  to  prospect  on 
account  of  the  trojtical  growth,  but  in  places  I  saw  great  veins  of  quartz 
plainly  visible  for  some  distance. 

The  formation  is  Huronian,  all  the  rocks  having  been  metamorphosed. 
There  are  indications  of  iron  everywhere  and  vast  deixisits  of  hematites 
and  sjiecular  ore.s.  I  saw  no  indications  of  silver  on  the  lower  Trahiras. 
The  whole  region  is  gold  lx?aring  and  I  lielieve  very  rich.  It  is  the  most 
promising  I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  but  little  of  California,  Idaho 
and  Montana  that  I  have  not  seen. 

From  Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins  I  followed  the  Rio  Trahiras  east  by  north 
to  its  source.  At  various  points  along  the  upjier  stream  I  found  gold  in 
the  gravel  beds  and  on  the  riffles.  Eight  leagues  from  the  fountain  head 
I  struck  ujion  a  quartz  region  which  has  a  very  promising  appearance, 
and  located  seven  lodes  which  I  believe  will  prove  very  valuable. 

I  cros.sed  over  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Trahiras  to  the  Rio 
Peixe,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Bagagen,  wdiich  also  falls  into  the  Maran¬ 
hao  River.  The  mountains,  spurs  of  the  main  range,  are  called  by  the 
natives  the  Formigas-=^or  the  Ant  Mountains.  I  discovered  in  this  locality 
six  good  lodes.  TliLs  was  the  fir.st  place  where  I  found  any  evidence  of 
work  having  been  done  on  quartz  veins  by  the  ancient  Portuguese 
miners.  Along  the  lower  Trahiras  there  were  plenty  of  evidences  of  the 
placers  having  been  worked  upon  by  the  old  miners.  Thousands  of 
square  yards  of  country  had  been  turned  over.  They  found  the  gold  in 
a  deposit  of  gravel  which  w’as  more  or  less  cemented  by  ferric  oxide. 
The  gold  evidently  came  from  a  gangue  of  specular  iron  ore.  Tlie  work 
which  was  done  on  the  quartz  veins  m  the  Rio  Peixe  region  was  by  ojien 


cuts,  and  the  rock  was  pounded  up  in  stone  mortars,  and  the  gold  re¬ 
covered  by  panning  in  the  6a#ea.  The  cuts  were  never  more  than  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  deep,  the  water  level  always  being  the  limit  of  their  operations. 

From  the  Rio  Peixe  I  crossed  over  the  Formigas  Mountains  to  the  Rio 
Bacaihao,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Bagagen.  On  this  stream  and 
Cachoina  Creek,  one  of  its  feeders,  1  found  several  promising  gold  quartz 
lodes.  FYom  all  of  them  I  obtained  gold  by  pounding  up  the  rock  and 
panning.  One  of  the  lodes  on  Cachoina  Creek  apjiears  to  be  at  least  40 
ft.  in  width,  and  traced  the  outcrop  for  more  than  a  mile.  On  Carretao 
Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Bagagen,  I  found  other  quartz  lodes 
which  gave  gold  by  pounding  up  the  rock  and  panning, 

I  prospected  the  Rio  Bagagen  from  its  source  stream#  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Maranhao  River  and  found  gold  everywhere,  sometimes  getting 
colors  only  and  again  as  high  as  five  cents  to  the  panful  of  dirt. 

Two  miles  north  of  this  village  there  is  a  mountain  of  very  pure  specu¬ 
lar  iron  ore,  and  it  carries  some  gold  in  a  perfectly  free  state.  Diamonds 
are  also  found  in  the  Rio  Trahiras. 

There  are  no  tools  of  any  kind  to  be  had  here — not  even  a  shovel  or  a 
pick.  The  only  instrument  used  is  a  heavy  iron  hoe,  not  even  steeled  on 
the  edge  ;  I  w'as  not  even  able  to  get  a  handsaw,  a  hammer  or  nails.  If  I 
could  have  got  a  whipsaw  to  cut  some  boards  with  to  make  a  long  tom, 

I  could  have  made  big  money  working  some  of  the  gravel  beds  in  the 
river  at  low  water.  The  people  know  nothing  of  mining  except  to  use 
the  bated,  and  when  they  get  an  ounce  of  dust  they  will  do  no  more  work 
till  they  have  spent  that.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  probably  2,000 
slaves  washing  for  gold  in  this  locality.  The  only  regular  industry  carried 
on  here  ujion  a  large  scale  is  ranching.  The  pasture  in  the  valleys  is  fine, 
and  also  on  the  ridges.  A  fat  steer  can  lie  bought  for  $5  to  ^10  of  our 
money. 

After  having  spent  several  months  in  this  region  I  went  to  the  capital, 
the  City  of  Goyaz,  about  120  miles  southwest  from  Sao  Jose  de  Tocantins; 
making  that  my  lieadquarters  I  jirospected  the  surrounding  country 
within  a  radius  of  about  60  miles  and  found  some  rich  quaitz  lodes  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  had  iieen  worked  in  places  down  to  water  level  of  the 
ancient  miners.  One  of  these  lodes,  40  miles  northwest  from  the  city  of 
Goyaz,  is  40  in.  wide  and  will  give  not  less  than  5  oz.  gold  to  the  ton. 
There  is  a  streak  in  it  which  is  almost  pure  gold.  Along  the  Vermelho, 
tho  Peixe  and  Ceixa  rivers  the  ground  was  turned  over  by  the  old  miners 
for  miles  upon  miles.  Fabulous  stories  are  told  of  the  “finds”  made.  It 
is  related  that  one  nugget  was  found  which  weighed  nearly  an  “arroba” 
e<]ual  to  32  lbs. 

Southwest  from  the  city  of  Goyaz  I  made  two  long  excursions,  one  of 
over  150  miles  and  the  other  alxmt  75  miles,  exploring  two  ranges  of 
mountains  and  the  rivers  Claro  and  Cayaposinho.  The  region  is  w'onder-  ‘ 
fully  rich  in  minerals — gold,  iron,  copjier,  galena,  asbestos,  plumbago  and 
tin.  The  Rio  Claro  is  said  to  be  rich  in  diamonds,  which  are  found  near 
its  junction  with  the  Cayapo  Grande.  This  part  of  the  country  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  safe  on  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  occupy  it. 

I  had  no  sickness  during  my  stay  in  the  country  except  one  malarial 
attack,  which  yielded  readily  to  large  doses  of  quinine,  the  only  medicine 
I  brought  with  me.  The  climate  is  hot  in  Deceinlier,  January,  February 
and  March,  but  the  other  months  are  pleasant.  The  rainy  season  sets  in 
the  last  of  September  and  lasts  till  February.  There  is  a  regular  down¬ 
pour  during  the  last  weeks  of  September  and  Octobt*r,  and  the  rest  of  the 
season  heavy  showers  and  thunder  storms  are  freijuent.  The  living  is 
tough,  even  in  the  city  of  Goyaz,  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  to 
12,000.  The  country  is  very  picturesque  and  parts  of  it  a  fine  agricul¬ 
tural  land.  Coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  grow  finely,  and  In¬ 
dian  corn  is  a  staple  article  of  food.  Manditxia  meal,  made  from  the  man- 
dkx;a  root,  is  largely  consumed,  while  pork  and  beans  or  jerked  beef  and 
lK*ans  form  the  principal  diet  of  the  people.  Salt  is  an  expensive  article. 
It  is  brought  from  the  coast,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  for  the 
stock. 


DIGEST  OF  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  RELATING 
TO  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


Reported  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

PLACER  PATENT— CONFLICTINO  LODE  CLAIM— RECONVEYANCE  TO  GOVERN¬ 
MENT — WHEN  KNOWN,  LODES  NON-ENTRYABLE— PRACTICE. 

Where  a  patented  placer  is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  a  lode-claim, 
and  the  facts  are  such  as  to  warrant  judicial  procee<lingsfor  thq  vacation 
of  the  patent  as  to  the  land  in  conflict,  the  patentee  may,  by  mesne  con¬ 
veyance,  surrender  the  title  of  such  land  to  the  United  States,  and  so  re¬ 
invest  the  Department  with  jurisdiction  to  again  dispose  of  the  land. 

Townsite,  homestead,  pre-emption  and  placer-mining  laws  j>rovidethat 
entries  made  under  them  shall  not  include  any  prior  knoun  lodes  or  veins, 
and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  when  proofs  are  made  that  mines 
were  known  previous  to  entry  and  issue  of  patents,  to  recommend  suit, 
to  set  aside  such  patents,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  conflict  with  said  mines 
— In  re  Juniata  {Colo.)  Lode-claim.  [Rendered  December  2ith,  1891;|5rom 
January  Mh,  1892.] 

MINING  CLAIM — ADVERSE  CLAIM— PUBLICATION— STATUTORY  FEES— APPEAL. 

In  computing  the  period  within  which  an  adverse  claim  must  be  filed, 
the  first  day  of  publication  should  be  excluded. 

If  the  last  day  of  publication  falls  on  a  legal  holiday  the  adverse  claim 
may  jiroperly  be  filed  on  the  business  day  next  ensuing. 

It  is  a  valid  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  an  adverse  claim  that  proof 
of  publication  has  not  been  received. 

The  statutory  fees  for  filing  and  acting  upon  an  adverse  claim  cannot 
be  required  of  the  adverse  claimant  in  the  event  of  his  claim  being 
rejected  by  the  local  land  office. 

An  appeal  will  properly  lie  from  the  rejection  of  an  adverse  claim. — 
Waterho7ise  v.  Scott.  [Rendered  December  2ith,  1891  ;  prom.  January 
mh,  1892.]  _ 


Soldering  Aluminum. — It  is  said  that  two  pieces  of  aluminum  can  be 
soldered  together  with  ease  by  using  silver  chloride  as  a  fuse.  The  pieces 
of  metal  are  placed  together  in  their  proper  relative  positions,  and  finely 
powdered  fused  silver  chloride  spread  along  the  line  of  junction,  after 
which  the  solder  is  melted  on  with  a  blowpipe. 
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THE  MINEEAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1891. 


What  our  contemporaries  say  of  the  annual  statistical  number  of  the 
Enoineerinq  and  Mining  Journal: 

Tlie  Tradesman,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  says:  “  The  annual  statistical 
number  of  the  Enoinekring  and  Mining  Journal  is  splendid.  It  is  a 
remarkable  achievement,  and  a  proof  that  America  outstrips  the  world 
in  trade  journalism.” 

The  Mining  Industry  and.  Tradesman,  Denver,  Colo.,  says:  “The 
Engineering  AND  Mining  Journal,  of  New  York,  issued  the  I)e8t  and 
most  complete  statistical  number  on  January  2d  that  was  probably  ever 
issued  by  any  journal  in  the  world.” 

The  American  Machinist,  of  New  York,  says:  “The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  in  its  issue  of  January  2d  publishes  complete 
statistics  of  mineral  production  m  this  country  for  1891.  A  very  large 
mass  of  information  has  been  gathered  together,  and  that  it  should  be 
published  by  private  enterprise,  and  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year, 
is  very  creditable.  .  .  .  This  numlier  of  our  contemporary  will  prove 
particularly  valuable  during  the  year  as  a  reference  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  minerals.” 

The  Commercial  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia,  says:  “  The  statistical  num- 
l)er  of  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  yet  issued.  It  contains  a  review  of  the  mining  industries 
in  1891  at  home  and  abroad  and  tabulated  statements  giving  the  range  of 
prices  on  mining  stocks  in  all  the  leading  markets.  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  is  the  recognized  authority  in  the  mining  world,  and  the 
present  number  will  be  preservel  as  an  encyclopiedia  for  reference  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.” 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  says  :  “  Several  of  our  trade  contemporaries  have  issued  elaliorate — 
not  to  say  overwhelming — statistical  statements  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new’  year,  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  our  country  in  many  leading 
ilepartments  of  industry  during  1891.  Most  conspicuous  among  the 
statements  referred  to  are  those  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
of  New  York.  Such  a  feat  in  statistical  journalism  as  it  has  given  us  has 
certainly  never  been  undertaken  in  any  country.  It  is  simply  amazing 
and  bewildering.” 

The  Black  Diamond,  of  Chicago,  says:  “The  entire  editorial  and  clerical 
force  of  the  Engineering  i\ND  Mining  Journal  must  have  spent  many 
sleepless  nights  in  the  preparation  of  their  annual  statistical  number,  but 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  What  an  issue  !  It’s  as  fat  as  a 
dictionary,  and  as  full  of  statistics  as  the  United  States  Census— figures 
that  it  must  have  taken  much  labor  to  compile.  There  are  172  pages  in 
all,  78  of  which  are  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  various  interests.  Alxiut 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  coal  matters,  in  which  there  are  the  usual  statis¬ 
tical  tables  as  well  as  reviews  of  the  trade  by  a  number  of  prominent  oper¬ 
ators.” 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  says:  “  This  work,  the  ‘  Mineral 
Statistics  for  1891,’  is  the  annual  statistical  number  of  the  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journ.vl.  The  statistics  have  been  collected  and  tabulated 
with  great  pains,  the  preparation  of  those  relating  to  each  mineral  having 
been  made  under  the  care  of  some  one  especially  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  that  article.  The  work  covers  the  whole  Held 
of  mineral  statistics;  it  is  brought  down  to  a  later  date  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  general  compilation  of  a  like  kind,  and  contains  much  in¬ 
formation  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  covered 
by  it.” 

The  Engineering  News,  of  New  York,  says:  “  Our  esteemed  and  enter¬ 
prising  contemporary,  the  Engineerlng  AND  Mining  Journal,  has  done 
itself  great  honor  for  some  years  past  by  making  its  Hrst  issue  of  each 
year  a  special  one  devoted  chiefly  to  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  which  it  has  succeeded  in  compiling  with  remarkable  prompt¬ 
ness,  and  yet,  as  it  is  but  just  to  add,  with  a  very  close  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy..  This  feature  of  the  paper  is  now  well  understood  by  producers  of 
metals  and  minerals,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  each  of  these 
annual  issues  an  improvement  on  the  last.  Certainly  this  present  issue  is 
a  decided  advance  upon  the  last  one,  which  we  reviewed  just  a  year  ago, 
and  then  thought  a  very  notable  production.” 

The  Industrial  World,  of  Chicago,  says:  “The  annual  statistical  num- 
lier  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  or  the  Hrst  issue  of  the 
new  year,  is  a  marvel  of  comprehensive,  useful,  reliable  compilation  on 
the  subjects  indicated.  No  task  and  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  undertaken  by  jirivate  enterprise.  Statistics  gathered  under  author¬ 
ity  of  Government  are  usually  so  tardy  in  arriving  at  publicity  as  to  lose 
much  of  their  importance  and  value  as  records  for  reference;  but  the 
tabulations  with  their  accompanying  text  now  presented  by  our  New 
York  contemporary  are  fresh  and  timely,  yet  lacking  nothing  in  accuracy 
or  any  other  element  of  reliability,  for  each  branch  of  the  compilation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  entrusted  to  some  faithful  expert  for 
simultaneous  report,  to  which  end  the  telegraph  was  freely  used.  Nearly 
an  entire  page  of  four  columns  is  required  to  merely  index  the  voluminous 
contents,  which  cover  all  the  principal  metals,  from  aluminum  to  zinc; 
all  the  mineral  fuels,  the  principal  products  of  other  mining  industries, 
chemicals,  reviews  of  mining  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  and  so 
on.  Indeed,  a  notice  like  this  is  scarcf*ly  to  be  digniHed  as  an  index  Huger 
jiointing  to  the  78  pages  of  copious  information,  which  constitutes  an  in¬ 
dispensable  Ixjok  of  reference  during  the  year  1892.  Accordingly,  the 
publishers  have  for  sale  copies  bound  in  cloth.” 


A  Rich  Gold  Find  in  Transylvania  — Prof.  F.  Posepny  writes  in  the 
Oesterreichische  Zeitsehrift  fur  Bergund  Huttemvesen  alwut  the  recent  dis 
covery  of  gold  in  Transylvania  as  follows:  “The  Hnd  was  made  in  the 
Musari  district,  lying  west  of  the  Ruda  mines;  formerly  these  were  called 
the  Carpin,  Musari,  Dialu  Feti  or  Ober  Lunkoj  mines,  which  have  been 
recently  consolidated  by  the  Geisslinger  Industrial  Society.  To  work  all 
the  mines  as  one  plant,  extensive  tunnels  and  passages  were  cut  recently, 
making  a  regular  system  of  passages.  In  the  Maria  slope  which  is  now’ 
about  2,000  ft.  long,  and  perhaps  250  ft.  beyond  the  third  transverse  pas¬ 
sage,  the  important  discovery  of  gold  was  made  November  Kth,  1891,  in  a 
cleft  striking  southeast.  In  three  successive  strata  w’ere  secured  87  lbs. , 
32  lbs.  and  10  lbs.,  or  about  a  total  of  129  lbs.  of  gold. 


THE  MAKE  OF  SCOTCH  FIO  IROH  IH  1891. 


The  Scotch  Pig  Iron  Trade  Association  has  issued  the  following^  table, 
showing  the  production,  consumption  and  export  of  Scotch  pig  iron  in 
1890  and  1891,  and  stocks  on  December  31st  of  each  year  : 


Decrease 


1891. 

1890. 

in  1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'  Tons. 

Produc'ion— As  per  makers’  returns . 

.  674,425 

798,333 

123,908 

.  1,59,428 

346,782 

In  malleable  and  steel  works.  . 

. 23.5;  152 

419,613 

Total . 

.  394,580 

766,395 

371,815 

.  186.969 

237.607 

.  ..  .  132,761 

203,770 

Railway  to  England . 

.  13;883 

12,a56 

Total . 

.  313,613 

4.54,333 

140,720 

. .500, a57 

587,652 

....  78.720 

25.793 

Total . . 

.  579,677 

61.3,445 

33.768 

1891. 

Number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  December  31st .  78 

Average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  for  the  year .  51 ’054 

Average  price  of  mixeJ  numbers  G.  M.  B.  warrants  for  the 

year . 47s.  l?id. 

Highest  price  of  mixed  numbers  G.  M.  B.  warrants  for  the 

year . 59s. 

Lowest  price  of  mixed  numbers  G.  M.  B.  warrants  for  the 

year . . . 418.  IV^. 

Imports  of  English  iron  into  Scotland,  tons .  790,900 


1890. 

0 

66-215 


49s.  6^d. 

613.  3d. 

43s.  4d 
435.000 


THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  INDUSTRY  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.* 


By  Pierre  Oiron. 

The  present  annual  production  of  Portland  cement  in  Europe  amounts 
to  over  20,000,000  bbls.;  and  its  commercial  value  to  over  !|36,000, 000. 
The  first  factory  was  established  at  Northfleet,  on  the  Thames.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  so  crude  that  in  18.50  only  four  factories  were  in  operation.  In 
England  there  are  now  over  8,300,000  bbls.  made  each  year.  The  process 
used  there  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  chalk  and  clay,  both  very  pure,  and,  although  inferior  processes 
are  used,  they  make  a  satisfactory  cement.  A  few  years  ago  the  entire 
product  of  the  kilns  was  put  on  the  maiket,  but  the  fineness  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  cements  led  English  makers  to  improve  their  facilities,  although 
even  now  English  cement  is  not,  as  a  rule,  as  firm  as  Geneva  or  French 
Portland. 

The  manufacture  was  first  introduced  into  Germany  in  18.52.  To-day 
there  are  60  large  works,  having  the  same  annual  production  as  England. 
The  raw  materials  are  of  exceedingly  unfavorable  character,  but  the 
makers  have  made  a  serious  study  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  Portland 
cement,  and  the  producer  now  knows  exactly  what  rules  to  follow  to  reg¬ 
ulate  his  operations,  and  the  consumer  can  depend  on  the  product  of¬ 
fered  him.  The  as.sociation  of  manufacturers  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  immense  development  of  the  industry  in  Germany. 

In  France  the  industry  grew  slowdy,  the  total  output  in  1880  hardly 
exceeding  7.50.000  bbls.  a  year.  To-day  the  output  is  1,800.000  bbls.  The 
works  of  the  Company  of  French  Cements,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  form  the 
largest  Portland  cement  factory  in  the  w’orld,  turning  out  about  800,000 
bbls.  a  year.  In  Russia  the  first  w-orks  w-ere  established  in  1857,  and  there 
are  now  eight  Portland  cement  works,  making  900,000  bbls.  a  year.  In 
Belgium  there  are  four  works,  producing  800,000  bbls.  In  Italy  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  industry  does  not  properly  exist,  although  a  certain  kind  of 
natural  Portland  is  made.  In  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are 
10  factories,  making  about  800,000  bbls. 

Portland  cement  was  imported  into  the  United  States  as  early  as  1868. 
In  1882  the  amount  imported  was  370,406  bbls.,  and  last  year  it  exceeded 
3,000,000  bbls.  But  little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  The  materials  for  manufacture  are  as  hard  to 
handle  as  any  in  Germany,  and  the  processes  are  similar.  These  are:  (1) 
Grinding  the  rock  into  fine  powder.  (2)  Molding  it  into  bricks.  (3)  Dry¬ 
ing  the  hricks.  (4)  Burning  in  an  intermittent  kiln  with  alternate  layers 
of  coke.  (5)  Grinding  the  clinkers. 

These  operations  require  about  eight  days,  and  require  great  care  to 
produce  a  uniform  product.  The  cost  of  the  system  is  too  great  to  make 
it  successful  in  America.  The  process  used  in  the  Portland  cement 
works  at  Coplay,  Pa.,  has  entirely  revolutionized  the  science  of  cement¬ 
making.  Here  the  raw  compound  is  burnt  in  a  powdered  condition 
while  traveling  in  an  inclined  rotary  furnace  in  an  intensely  hot  petro¬ 
leum  flame,  and  a  few  hours  is  sufficient  to  finish  the  process.  The 
cement  is  guaranteed  to  stand  400  lbs.  in  seven  days.  500  lbs.  in  a  month, 
and  600  lbs.  in  three  months,  and  to  leave  no  more  than  lOf  residue  on  a 
No.  80  sieve. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relatini;  to  mining,  metallui^y,  and  kindred 
sub.iects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

Tuesdav.  Jan.  19,  i89-2. 

467,147.  Process  of  Manufacturing  Steel.  Thomas  S.  Blair.  Jr.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
467,158.  Apparatus  for  Treating  Ores.  John  D.  Coplen,  Denver.  Colo. 

467,171.  Process  of  Chloridizing  Ores  ol  Precious  Metals.  Charles  A.  Hoyt,  Butte 
City,  Mont. 

467,187.  Stamp  Mill.  James  M.  McFarland,  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

467,190.  Rock  Drill.  Bernard  G.  Oneal,  Washington,  Pa. 

467.193.  Miner’s  Safety  Lvmp.  George  T.  Parry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

467,233.  Process  of  Electric  Metal-Working.  Hermann  Lemp,  Lynn,  and  Walter  S. 

Moody,  Chelsea.  Mass.,  Assignors  to  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding 
Company,  of  Maijie. 

467,298.  Templet  for  boiler  holes.  James  McNeil,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

467,310.  Smelting  furnace.  Albert  Piat,  Paris,  France. 

467,389.  Air  compressor.  Peter  Weisel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

467,413.  Healing  and  puddling  furnace.  Owen  Hughes,  Cleveland.  O. 

467,460.  Machine  for  casting  hollow  ingots.  Samuel  E.  Light,  Lebanon,  Pa..  As¬ 
signor  of  one-half  to  Abran  J.  Light,  same  place. 


A  remarkable  microscops  has  been  completed  by  the  Munich  Poeller 
Physical  and  Optical  Institute  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,750.  It  possesses  a  magnifying  power  of  11,000  diameters. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
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PEESONALS. 


Mr.  C.  F.  MemminKcr,  mining  engineer,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  moved  to  Bartow,  Fla., 
where  he  will  open  an  office. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McKenzie  has  returned  to  Pratt  Mines, 
Ala.,  and  accepted  his  formerposition  as  agent  for 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 

Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Arkansas,  is  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Philadelphia.  His  address  will  be  1331 
Spruce  street. 

“  J/iHc/'af*'”  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  to 
be  published  monthly  by  the  Goldthwaites,  of 
New  York,  publishers  of  the  Geographical  Maga¬ 
zine.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  will  be  devoted  to 
mineralogy. 

Prof.  S.  Ward  Loper.  of  Higganum,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  He  will  select  and  classify  fossils  illustrating 
the  geologic  eras. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  to  spend  the  summer  at  its 
establishment,  Bruetel,  near  Paris,  to  determine  a 
new  standard  for  the  metric  system,  based  on  the 
vibration  of  waves  of  light. 

Mr.  W.  .1.  Olcott  has  been  promoted  from  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  Colby  mine  to  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  Penokee  & 
Gogebic  Development  Company,  of  the  Gogebic 
Range  of  Michigan  and  AVisconsin,  vice  A.  L. 
Dickerman,  resigned.  Among  the  mines  operated 
by  the  company  are  the  Colby,  Palms  and  Aurora. 

That  shameless  Hartsfeld-Schmiedbarenguss- 
Aluminum,  etc.,  humbug,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  which 
is  breaking  out  anew  under  the  title  of  The  Afu- 
jntnnni  Aj/c,  is  sending  out  circulars  offering  the 
“  Lord’s  Prayer,”  “dime  size,”  we  suppose,  as  an 
antidote  to  its  own  hypoericy  and  dishonesty.  How 
is  it  that  such  a  humbug  can  continue  to  exist  and 
gather  in  new  crops  of  fools  every  year? 

Messrs.  Thomas  Price,  general  manager,  Richard 
Rowland,  superintendent,  and  'Thomas  Evans, 
general  agent,  have  resigned  the  management  of 
tne  Sierra  Nevada  Land,  Water  and  Improvement 
Cotnpany,  of  El  Dorado  County,  Cal.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  succeeds  to  the  management  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  property  of  the  company,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  several  promising  mines. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  and  Coal  Uompaniesheld  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  the  lilth  inst.,  tbe  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Elisha  P.  Wilbur;  directors, 
Charles  Hartshorn,  William  L.  Conynghain,  Ario 
Pardee,  William  A.  Ingham,  Robert  H.  Sayre, 
.lames  I.  Blakeslee,  .lohn  R.  Fell,  Robert  A.  Lam- 
l>erton,  .John  B.  Garrett,  Charles  O.  Skeer,  Calvin 
Pardee  and  (Jeorge  C.  Thomas. 

Messrs.  A.  'T.  Dewey  and  W.  B.  Ewer,  publishers 
of  the  Mining  anti  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  incorporated  as  the  Dewey  Publishing 
('ompany,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Holman,  formerly 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  of 
.Seattle,  Wash.,  becomes  general  manager.  The 
lirm  of  Dewey  &.  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  composed  of 
T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  11.  Strong,  is 
not  included  in  the  incorporation.and  will  continue 
to  l)e  coinlucted  as  heretofore  under  the  name  of 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

.M  r.  Edgar  Richards,  who  for  the  past  four  and 
a  half  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  connected  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  having  been  per¬ 
emptorily  directed  by  his  physician.  Dr.  F.  Dela- 
lield,  of  this  city,  to  abstain  from  all  work  for 
some  months  in  the  department,  and  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  such  rest  having  been  denied  him  by  the 
('ommissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  he  has  been 
forced  to  resign.  Mr.  Richard  sails  on  the  '£id 
inst.,  by  the  “  Werra,”  for  southern  Europe, where 
he  will  remain  several  months  liefere  returning  to 
New  York.  _ 


OBITUARY. 

.1.  M.  Brookfield,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  one  of  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
<iieil  at  .lai-ksonville,  Fla.,  this  week,  aged  78 
years. 

Isaac  Rapalyea,  one  of  the  pioneer  gold  hunters 
who  went  to  (California  in  1849  from  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
<lied  at  the  last  named  place  on  the  20th  inst., 
aged  70  years. 

Isaac  Beineman,  superintendent  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Oil  (Company  in  Washington,  Pa.,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  oil  men  of  that  field,  died 
on  the  12th  inst. 

John  W.  Brown,  paymaster  of  the  iron  plant  of 
Brown,  Bonnell  &.  ('o.,  Youngstown,  O.,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  <lied  on  the  1.7th  inst.  of  pneumonia, 
aged  40  years.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “Scale 
Book  for  Puddlers.” 

Dr.  George  Hand  Smith,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
chemist  ami  inventor,  died  in  l.iondon  on  the  18th 
inst,  aged  07.  He  was  for  some  years  connected 


with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Iron  Works  at  Rlngwood, 
N.  J.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Smith  gas  head¬ 
light  for  locomotives,  a  process  of  maiiuWturing 
steel,  the  asphalt  block  pavement,  and  the  endo 
lithic  process  for  coloring  marhle. 

A.  G.  Darwin  died  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  the 
2l8t  inst,,  aged  65  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Allan  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Strong  Locomotive  Company  and 
the  San  Juan  Mining  Company  of  Colorado,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Union  Construction  Company,  and  a 
director  of  the  Manhattan  Quilting  Company,  and 
of  the  New  York  and  Long  Island  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 


SCXIIETIES. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
been  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  tne  house  of 
the  society,  127  East  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York, 
during  the  past  week.  About  200  members  were 
present.  Octave  Chanute,  of  Chicago,  III.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ihe  society,  presided.  Sandford  Fleming, 
of  Ottawa,  Can.,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Standard  Time.  He  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
committee  since  its  appointment  in  1881,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  adoption  of  standard  time  by  the 
railway  systems  of  this  continent  was  being  now 
generally  followed  in  the  principal  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  also  stated  that  another  branch  of  the 
committee’s  work  in  advocacy  of  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day  con¬ 
secutively  was  meeting  witu  favor  from  leading 
railway  corporations  in  this  country.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  society  directing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  such  steps  as  it  should  deem  ad¬ 
visable  to  invite  the  railway  companies  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  to  adopt  the 
proposed  form  of  notation  on  the  12th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  this 
connection  that  he  thought  that  the  society  had 
ood  ground  to  hope  that  the  day  fixed 
y  the  resolution  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  companies  for  making  the  change.  John 

G.  Dazron,  of  Providence.  R.  L,  from 
the  Committee  on  Uniform  Methods  of  Testing 
Materials  Used  in  Metallic  Structures,  read  a  long 
report  on  various  ways  of  testing  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  steel  and  steel  castings.  The  com¬ 
mittee  asked  for  further  time  to  complete  its  work, 
which  was  granted.  A  number  of  very  interesting 
papers  were  read.  An  expression  of  the  society  as 
to  where  its  convention  in  June  next  should  be 
held  resulted  iu  a  vote  in  favor  of  Fort  Monroe. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  Mendes  Cohen,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
vice-presidents,  Samuel  AVhinery,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Charles  B.  Brush,  New  York;  Samuel  M.  Gray, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  John  MacI<eod,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Directors  for  three  years — William  P.  Craighill, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.;  Abraham  Gottlieb,  Chicago,  lil.;  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  Harrod,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Leffert  L. 
Buck,  New  York;  John  Thomson,  New  York. 
Directors  for  two  years — Theodore  N,  Ely,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  Robert  Moore,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.;  P.  Alexander 
Peterson,  Montreal,  Can.;  Robert  L.  Read,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.;  George  W.  McNulty,  New  York ;  O.  F. 
Nichols,  Brooklyn.  Directors  for  one  year— Este 
van  A.  Fuertes,  Ithaca;  Albert  B.  Hill,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Edmund  T.  D.  Myers,  Richmond, 
Va.;  James  D.  Schuyler,  San  Deigo,  Cal.;  Charles 

H.  Myers,  New  York  ;  John  G.  Van  Horne,  New 
York.  Secretary,  Francis  Collingwsod,  New 
Y'ork.  Treasurer,  John  Bogart,  New  York. 

The  Engineers’  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  January  16th,  with  President 
Wilfred  Lewis  in  the  chair  and  69  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  including  six  visitors.  The  president  read 
the  annual  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
notable  growth  in  the  prosperity  of  the  club  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  proceeded  to  review  the  progress 
and  activity  of  the  engineering  profession  during 
the  same  period.  The  address  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  rapid  consumption  of  our  stores  of  natu¬ 
ral  fuel,  and  held  the  view,  announced  by  modern 
scientists,  that  these  are  nearer  exhaustion  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  Railway  construction  for 
1891  shows  less  mileage  than  for  any  year 
since  1885,  but  little  more  than  4,(X)0 
miles  having  been  built.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  compound  locomotives  was  touched 
upon,  and  it  was  remarked  that  while  the  Bald¬ 
win  Works  built  in  1890  only  three  compounds 
out  of  a  total  of  916  they,  built  in  1891  82  com¬ 
pounds  out  of  a  total  of  899,  and  they  now  have 
orders  for  some  40  new  compounds.  The  address 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  coming  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago,  sketching  briefly  its  proposed 
extent,  and  concluded  bv  referring  witti  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of 
modern  vessels  for  the  navy,  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  heavy  ordinance.  The  board  of 
■directors  reported  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  attendance  at  the  meetings.  This 
increase  has  amounted  to  nearly  100% 
since  the  policy  of  issuing  advance  copies  or 
abstracts  of  papers  was  adopted.  Four  numbers 
of  the  proceedings  were  issued  during  the  year  by 
the  Publication  Committee  of  the  present  board 
and  a  fifth  early  in  January.  Important  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  clubhouse.  Forty 
seven  active  and  three  associate  members  were 
admitted  and  tbe  resignations  of  24  active  and  3 
associate  members  were  presented  and  accepted 


during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  members 
of  all  classes  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  421. 
Over  $300  have  been  subscribed  to  the  fund 
for  establishing  an  engineering  headquarters 
and  engineering  congress  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago,  in  18iS.  The  treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  tbe  financial 
condition  of  the  club  during  the  year.  The  tellers 
of  election  reported  that  23  active  members  and 
1  associate  member  had  been  elected,  and  that 
the  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  Christie:  vice-presidents,  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Lewis  and  Pedro  G.  Salom ;  secre¬ 
tary,  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.;  treasurer,  T. 
Carpenter  Smith ;  directors,  John  E.  Cod- 
man,  George  V,  Cresson,  Strickland  N.  Kneass, 
Wilfred  Lewis,  H.  W.  Spangler,  David  Townsend. 
A  letter  was  read  from  A.  J.  Rudderow,  Esq.,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  charter  of  the  club  had  received 
the  signature  of  the  court,  and  the  charter  was 
thereupon  accepted  and  ratified.  An  amendment 
to  the  by-laws,  presented  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  nominating 
committee,  was  amended  so  as  to  restrict  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  committee  to  tilling  such  vacancies  as 
may  occur  in  the  ticket.  The  president  was  di¬ 
rected  to  appoint  a  committee  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  of  dire 'tors,  such  appoiniment 
becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Carl  Hering  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  other  engineering  and  technical  so¬ 
cieties  of  Philadelphia  with  regard  to  a  plan  for 
co-operation  among  these  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  large  building  for  theii  joint  use. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  moved  that  the  (Jommittee 
on  Land-locked  Navigation  appoint  a  sub  commit¬ 
tee  to  CO  operate  with  similar  committees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Trades  League  and  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  to  further  the 
project  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Both  of  these  motions 
were  deferred  until  the  next  business  meet¬ 
ing.  The  secretary  presented,  for  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Osborne,  a  lithographic  view  of  the  river  front  of 
Philadelphia  as  it  appeared  in  1761.  The  secretary 
announced  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  R.  H.  Lee  and 
Edward  Nichols.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  A.  J.  Rudderow,  Esq.,  associate  member  of  the 
club,  for  his  services  in  obtaining  its  incorporation. 
After  adjournment  Mr.  James  Christie,  president¬ 
elect.  briefly  addressed  the  members  present,  and 
urged  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  club  during 
his  coming  administration. 


INDU8TEIAL  NOTES. 

The  Holcomb-Brown  Iron  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Burlington,  la.  Capital,  $:{50,U(J(). 

The  Napier  (Tenn.l  Iron  Furnace  (Company  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $22.5, (XK)  to  .$3!io.(l(K), 

The  Ramona  Iron  and  Steel  Com|)any,  of  Belle- 
vernon.  Pa.,  has  been  chartered  with  .$(i(),(XX) 
capital. 

Some  54  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by- 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  Duquesne,  Pa.,  upon  which 
an  armor  plate  mill  will  be  erected. 

Park  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa„ 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  Black  Diamond 
Steel  Works  by  the  erection  of  two  new  mills. 

The  furnace  of  the  Franklin  Iron  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  the  Franklin  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  blown  in  after  an  idleness  of  about  three 
months. 

The  Pioneer 'rill  I’late  Company,  of  Joilet,  III., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $125,009  to 
manufacture  sheet  iron  and  tin  terne  and  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets. 

Milwaukee  is  to  have  a  tr.ide  journal.  It  will  be 
called  The  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  and 
Northwestern  Trade  Biitletin,  and  will  make  its 
appearance  February  1st.  Bleyer  Bros,  will  be  the 
publishers. 

'The  firm  of  Clay,  Pepper  &  Register,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  contracting  electrical  engineers,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  'The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  here 
tofore  by  Messrs.  Pepper  and  Register. 

The  Peltm  Water  Wheel  Company  has  recently 
furnished  the  Anaconda  Mining  Company,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  with  three  wheels  of  capacity  of  175  H.  P. 
each,  to  run  under  a  head  of  130  ft.,  the  power  tlms 
afforded  to  be  used  in  an  enlargement  of  its 
works. 

The  Henry  R.  Worthington  Company  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  on  the  20th  inst.,  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $3,.500,(X)0,  divided 
into  3.5,000  shares.  The  company  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  pumps  and  pumping 
machinery  at  Elizabethport  and  Brooklyn.  'The 
incorporators  and  stockholders  are  Charles  C. 
Worthington,  of  Irvington  ;  William  A.  Perry,  of 
Bay  Ridge;  Horace  G.  'rarr,of  Montclair;  Josephus 
ir.  Holloway,  of  New  York  City,  and  'Theodore  F. 
Miller,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners,  of  New  York, 
having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  consents 
of  sufficient  property  owners  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  route,  nave,  in  compliance  with  the  Rapid 
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Transit  Act,  begun  the  necessary  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  to  determine  the  question  whether 
the  proposed  road  shall  be  built  or  not.  The  notice 
of  the  application  will  he  advertised  in  six  news¬ 
papers  to  be  designated  by  the  court.  The  appli¬ 
cation  will  be  made  on  the  first  Monday  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  those  opposed  to  the  building  of  the 
road  w’lll  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Company,  of  East  Ber¬ 
lin,  Conn.,  is  just  completing  a  new  machine  shop 
for  the  Bridgeport  Machine  Tool  Company,  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  building  is  made  entirely 
of  brick  and  iron,  divided  into  two  parts  each  40 
ft.  wide,  the  total  length  being  96  ft.  One  portion 
is  two  stories  high,  the  roof  and  floor  being  de¬ 
signed  for  light  work,  while  the  opposite  half  of 
the  building  is  of  the  same  height,  but  the  second 
floor  is  omitted  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  erect¬ 
ing  shop.  The  erecting  shop  is  controlled  by  a 
traveling  crane. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  day  of 
.1  anuary.  1S92,  the  Fort  Scott  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  Company,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  changed  the 
corporate  name  of  The  Fort  Scott  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works  Company  to  that  of  The  Walburn- 
Swenson  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
business  will  hereafter  be  conducted  under  that 
name.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  also 
increased  to  $:KX),000.  The  works  of  the  company 
and  its  principal  offices  will  continue  at  Fort 
Scott,  where  they  are  conveniently  located  for  their 
raw  materials,  and  have  so  many  competing  and 
extensive  lines  of  railway  for  the  quick  and  cheap 
shipment  of  machinery  to  any  points  desired.  The 
change  of  the  name  of  this  corporation  has  been 
deemed  desirable  for  the  reason  that  the  principal 
business  of  the  company  has  finally  drifted  into 
the  manufacture  of  a  few^  special  lines  in  mining 
and  sugar  making  machinery,  and  apparatus  for 
special  purposes,  much  of  it  being  covered  and 
protected  by  letters  patent.  The  sales  of  a  greater 
part  of  this  machinery  have  been  made  in  the  East 
and  South,  through  branch  oflices  in  New  York 
and  New  (Jrleans,  and  the  company  has  also  made 
large  shipments  to  foreign  and  far  distant  coun 
tries,  where  its  machinery  is  often  called  and 
known  by  singular  and  entirely  different  names, 
often  called  by  names  not  known  to  the  company, 
so  that  it  has  finally  been  compelled  to  decide 
upon  giving  the  business  a  name  less  limited  and 
more  concise  in  its  meaning. 


MACHINERT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  any  one  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal”  of  what  he  needs,  his  «  Want  ”  will 
be  published  in  this  column,  and  his  address  will 
be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring  to  supply  him. 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  par 
ties  whose  wants  are  given  in  this  column  can  ob 
tain  their  addresses  from  this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward  them 
catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers  in 
each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in 
the  interest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  **  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 

GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

tl,ri3 1 .  Sash  machinery.  South  Carolina. 

A  hydraulic  pump,  hydraulic  shape 
press,  set  of  shapers  3  x  12  box  screw,  kettle,  capac¬ 
ity  about  20  gallons,  mill  to  make  smoking  to¬ 
bacco,  and  four  knives.  North  Carolina. 

12,533.  Engine  and  boiler,  complete  smelter, 
and  possibly  concentrating  works  and  cars  for 
transportating  ores,  etc.  Texas. 

2,534.  Full  equipment  for  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  calandars,  grinders,  washers,  belt  pressers, 
vulcanizers,  rolls,  etc.  Tennesee. 

2,  .53.5.  A30-H.  P.  engine,  a  45-H.  P.  boiler, 
three  70  saw  or  four  60  saw  gin  stands,  suction 
elevators,  steam  press,  and  corrugated  iron.house 
Texas. 

2,530.  A  machine  to  crush  bard  stone  from  16  to 
160  mesh  fine.  It  must  be  crushed,  not  pulverized, 
so  as  not  to  impair  its  cutting  edges.  The  stone  in 
the  scale  of  hardness  is  about  8*.  Pennsylvania. 

2.537.  Ten  tons  of  70  lb.  rails,  second  hand. 
West  Virginia. 

2.538.  A  good  pug  brick  machine,  capacity 
10,000  to  12,000  per  day,  to  be  drawn  by  two  borses 
or  mules.  North  Carolina. 

2.539.  Punch  with  shear  attachment  to  punch 
tube  holes  up  to  3  inches;  also  bending  rolls. 
X^nncss6o 

2.540.  An  18  or  20  in.  swing  lathe,  bed 

from  center  to  center,  a  24  in.  sv^ing  back  geared 

d  power  feed  upright  drill,  a  wood  lathe,  a  saw, 

ower  punch,  an  emery  wheel,  smith’s  tools,  . 

West  Virginia. 


2.541.  An  outflt  for  ginning  cotton,  and  grind¬ 
ing  corn;  including  an  engine,  boiler,  80  saw  cot¬ 
ton  gin,  feeder,  condenser,  etc.  Arkansas. 

2.542.  Corrugate  Iron.  Alabama. 

2.543.  Equipment  for  brewery  and  ice  factory. 
West  Virginia. 

2.544.  A  20-H.  P.  saw  mill  complete;  also  a 
good  planer  and  matcher.  Virginia. 

2.545.  A  lot  of  shoemakers’  lasts.  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

2.546.  A  complete  outfit  of  the  lastest  im¬ 
proved  machinery  for  metallic  paint  mill,  to  grind 
“Red  Fossil  ores,”  about  20  tons  daily  capacity 
including  engine  and  boiler,  mills,  conveyors, 
dryers,  with  plans  of  the  most  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  outflt.  Alabama. 

2.547.  Complete  outfit  of  the  latest  improved 
machinery  for  mining,  washing,  drying  and  hand¬ 
ling  land  and  river  “pebble”  phosphate.  The  land 
“pebble”  is  imbedded  in  clay  or  mud.  Capacity  re¬ 
quired  about  400  tons  gross  material  per  day- 
yielding  about  100  tons  dried  “pebble.”  Alabama. 

2.548.  A  40-H.  P.  engine,  a  oO-H.  P.  boiler,  and 
elevator  for  seed  cotton,  a  cylinder  cotton  press, 
etc.  Alabama. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

2,509.  Catalogues,  prices,  and  discounts  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  technical 
novelties  and  oil  vapor  lights.  Germany. 

2.517.  Fancy  brass  work  ornaments  for  brass 
bedsteads.  Mexico. 

2.5 18.  A  machine  for  bending  K-in.,  ^-in.  and 
1-in  gas  piping.  Mexico. 

2.528.  Sea  Island  cotton  gins  and  presses. 
India. 

2.529.  Linseed,  castor,  ground  wet  crushing, 
and  other  oil  making  machines.  India. 

2.530.  Machines  for  pressing  or  forming  oil 

cake.  India.  _ _ 


OENERAL  MININO  NEWS. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Iron  Ore  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  showing  the  production  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  mines  in  1891.  The  lake  shipments 
from  the  Marquette  Range  were  about  equally 
divided  between  Escanaba  and  Marqnctte,  1,154,- 
645  tons  from  the  former  and  1,056,027  tons  from 
the  latter  place.  With  the  exception  of  177,886 
tons  shipped  from  Gladstone  the  Menominee 
Range  sent  its  ore  via  Escanaba.  The  Gogebic 
Range  shipped  423,697  tons  via  Escanaba;  337,608 
tons  of  this  amount  was  from  the  Norrie  mine, 
and  the  balance,  1,261,658  tons,  via  Ashland.  The 
Vermilion  Range  shipments  were  of  course  via 
Two  Harbors.  'The  all  rail  shipments  were  mostly 
to  interior  furnaces,  and  since  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  amounts  are 
given  in  tons,  72,240  lbs. 


MARQUETTE 

By  all 

Total 

1  MARQUETTE 

By  all 

Total 

RANGE. 

rail. 

tons. 

RANGE. 

rail. 

tons. 

American... 

19,125 

21,604 

1  L*ke  Superior  3,655 

308,831 

Angeline.... 

26,594 

241,605 

Lillie . 

.  15.280 

19.551 

Buffalo . 

31,787 

479.509 

Lucy . 

.  15,019 

27,683 

Gambia . 

9,727 

34.662 

Marquette.. 

.  6,236 

16,802 

Champion  . 

133,413 

Micbiiramtne  1,059 

23,169 

Cleveland . . . 

43,378 

221,788 

Negaunee.. . 

*  . 

64,218 

Iron  Cliffs  Co  25,4(X) 

278,270 

Prout . 

4,412 

Cheshire . 

7,301 

Republic  . . . 

34,980 

191.127 

Dexter . 

4.ia5 

5.418 

Riverside... 

6,783 

6,783 

E.  New  York 

5,231 

50,293 

Saginaw _ 

2,351 

4,320 

Fitch . 

14,938 

15,093 

Volunleer... 

92 

92,699 

Gr’nd  Rapids 

5,059 

9,362 

Winthrop.. . 

,  15,869 

122,042 

Humboldt ... 

19,879 

- 

Imperial . 

,  8,112 

18,562 

Total . 

300,723  2,511,395 

Jackson. . 

733 

92.979 

MENOMINEE 

1  MENOMINEE 

RANGE. 

1  RANGE. 

Aragon . 

34,140 

96,829 

Monitor . 

18,774 

45,000 

Beta . 

1.400 

Mastodon... 

45,370 

Chapin . 

Com’nw’lth. 

60,215 

488,749 

Nanaimo.... 

'2,m 

13,200 

1,800 

134.982 

Norway . 

4,089 

Cyclops . 

10,599 

Paint  Kiver. 

7,289 

45,435 

Dunn . 

789 

162,721 

Pewabic  .... 

64,507 

G’t  W’stern. 

62,461 

Shafer . 

300 

70,770 

Florence  .... 

48.806 

Sheridan.... 

500 

7,137 

Groveland.. 

1,049 

1,049 

Vulcan . 

78,967 

Hollister.... 

1,057 

Walpole . 

1,042 

3,895 

Hamilton... . 

58,197 

Youngstown 

3,705 

Hemlock.... 

23,921 

.35,531 

Lincoln . 

1,813 

Iron  River.. 

59,345 

Curry . 

100,681 

Mansfield... 

24,082 

49,836 

Total . ; 

185,212  1,843,326 

Millie . 

5,889 

1 

GOGEBIC 

GOGEBIC 

RANGE. 

RANGE. 

Ashland . 

16,514 

267,439 

Tilden  No  1. 

23,194 

Aurora . 

928 

83,554 

'niden  No.  2. 

5,221 

rothertun. 

12,960 

46,574 

Comet . 

10.144 

Carey . 

12,520 

121,186 

Colby . 

9,619 

9.619 

Eureka . 

1,167 

13,907 

Hennepin... 

15,759 

Federal . 

6,778 

6.778 

Atlanlie  .... 

Germania.. . 

32,000 

Superior . 

li»,710 

10,710 

Montreal.... 

13,974 

70,107 

Total . 

183,366  1,848,721 

Mount  Hope 

105,607 

VERMILION 

Norrie . 

63,526 

758,572 

RANGE. 

Pabst . 

4,187 

130,226 

Minn.l’nCo. 

517,570 

Palms . 

32,227 

913 

61,902 

Chandler.... 

1,240 

373,969 

Sunday  Lake  10,483 

Total . 

1,240 

891,539 

Sec.  33  Bes’r. 

38,576 

1 

BY  RANGES. 

_ 1 

BY  ports: 

_ 1 

From  .Marquette  .  2,511.395  |  From  Escanaba...  3,058,590 
From  Menominee.  1,843,326  I  From  Marquette..  1,056.027 

From  Gogebic .  1,848,721  |  From  Ashland....  1,261,658 

From  Vermilion  891,539  1  From  Two  Harbors  89i),299 

- I  From  Gladstone..  177,866 

Total  tons .  7,0M,981  I  By  all -rail .  650,541 

I  Total  tons .  7,094,981 

ALASKA. 

Alaska  Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company. 
—The  statement  of  this  company  for  the  last 


month  (Decembei  is  as  follows:  Tons  of  ore 
milled,  19,000;  ton  of  sulphurets  treated,  472; 
number  of  days  m  Iran,  about  30;  bullion  ship¬ 
ments,  ^51,800.  Of  llion  ^14,875  came  from  sul¬ 
phurets.  The  gross  xpenses  for  the  month  weie 
$29,250. 

ARIZONA. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Quijotoa  camp^is  livelier  now  than  at  any 
time  since  1884,  the  ^  stamps  of  the  mill  running 
to  their  full  capacity  on  Peer  ore.  The  next  oies 
to  be  worked  are  the  Peerless,  f'rocker,  Weldon 
and  Central,  in  the  order  named.  Much  of  the 
ore  is  low  grade,  but  a  portion  of  it  runs  from  $500 
to  $600  per  ton.  The  mill  has  been  running  since 
December  18th,  and  the  clean-up  shortly  to  be 
made  will,  it  is  exnected,  reach  $15,000. 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Mammoth  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  —  During 
December  the  mill  crushed  2,790  tons  of  ore,  pro 
ducing  bullion  valued  at  $18,540.  The  expenses 
for  the  month  were  $11,400.  Capt.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  the  mine,  reports  that  at  the 
cross-cut  at  the  600  ft.  level  the  vein  is  37  ft.  wide, 
averaging  $9  50  per  ton  in  value. 

Silver  King  Mining  Company'.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  12th  inst.,  36,275  shares 
were  represented  and  the  following  otticers elected: 
Thomas  B.  Pheby,  president;  George  C.  Hickox, 
vice-president,  and  J.  W.  Pew,  F.  A.  Berlin  and 
M.  A.  Jackson,  directors.  J.  W.  Pew  was  re  elected 
secretary.  The  financial  statement  shows  a  cash 
balance  on  hand  of  $1,170.24.  Mr.  W.  A.  O.  Paul, 
of  52  Broadway,  was  made  transfer  agent  in  New 
York  in  place  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Grant. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  was  as  fel¬ 
lows:  Jteceipfs— Cash  received  from  former  secre¬ 
tary,  $126.54;  sale  of  mine  supplies,  $14.25:  sale  of 
mill  supplies,  $5.5.75;  assessment  No.  6,  $12,770.40; 
assessment  No.  7,  $8,789;  sale  of  ore,  $4,291.04; 
general,  $20.02  ;  total,  $28,070.  Difibursements 
— July  12th,  It^l,  overdraft  at  bank,  $768.03 ; 
superintendent’s  drafts,  $3.50.,52:  mine  labor, 
$11,412,75 ;  mine  supply,  $495.25  ;  mine  lum¬ 
ber  and  fuel,  $2,128..56  ;  mine  freiabt, 
$1:30.54;  mine  expense,  $111.90;  mine  stable,  $.3.50.69; 
mill  labor,  $.594.%;  millsupply,  $128.06;  mill  freight, 
$15.63;  assay  supplies,  $12.40;  traveling  expenses, 
$123;  expense  account,  $1,833.60;  interest,  $71.40;  in¬ 
surance,  $480;  taxes,  $806.21;  New  York  agency, 
$535.82;  delinquent  stock  expense,  $4, ,300.90;  legal 
expense,  $2.50;  cash  on  hand,  $1,170.24;  total,  $26,- 
07(1.  Superintendent  Champion’s  report  was  as 
follows: 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  your  property  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  been  sink¬ 
ing  and  drifting  in  and  about  the  Bilk  shaft  up  to 
March,  1891,  without  finding  anything  of  value, 
and  had  then  stopped  all  woi  k  below  the  1,0(K) 
level.  Crosscutting  on  the  8  JO  and  900  levels  showed 
some  ore,  but  not  enougn  to  pay  for  extracting  it. 
When  I  took  charge  in  August  last,  the  first  work 
done  under  my  ordeis  was  in  a  shaft  140  ft.  deep, 
near  the  crossings  of  the  vein.  At  the  70  level  I 
ran  a  drift  northeast  120  feet  under  the  open  pit. 
Hromthis  drift  crosscuts  have  been  made  north 
95  ft.  and  south  80  ft.,  all  in  vein  matter  and  cut¬ 
ting  seams  and  bunches  of  good  ore.  The  next 
work  done  was  the  cleaning  out  of  the  open  pit, 
which  soon  exposed  a  large  quantity  of  good  ore, 
assaying  from  $-30  to  $500  per  ton.  I  intend  to 
start  up  the  concentrators  and  mill  as  soon  as  the 
machinery  can  be  put  in  running  order.  Twelve 
tons  ore,  estimated  at  $250  per  ton,  are  now  lying 
at  Tempe,  and  so  soon  as  I  can  make  up  a  carload 
will  be  shipped  for  sale  or  reduction. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  total  receipts  of  coal  in  California  during 
1891  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  says  J. 
Stewart  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Freas.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  coal  into 
San  Francisco  in  1890  and  1891 : 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1891. 

1890. 

Australian . 

.  280,370 

153,390 

Great  Britain . 

.  188.790 

38,f70 

Eastern . . 

23,700 

British  Columbia . 

.  466.770 

329,610 

Port  of  Seattle . 

.  16O,.540 

218,700 

Port  of  Tacoma . 

.  194.400 

183,070 

Other  Mines . 

.  63,800 

71,050 

Totals . 

.  1,400,220 

1,018.120 

The  imports  of  coke  into  San  Francisco  were 
35,150  tons.  The  deliveries  of  coal  at  San  Pedro 
were  about  75,000  tons,  and  at  San  Diego  50,000 
tons. 

(By  Telegraph.) 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22.— The  State  Min¬ 
ing  Convention  has  adopted  resolutions  setting 
forth  the  great  loss  of  mineral  wealth  to  the  State 
by  legislation  prohibiting  hydraulic  mining,  and 
resolving  that  the  best  method  of  reviving  the 
same  is  for  the  United  States  Government  to  con¬ 
struct  restraining  barriers  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  of  sufficient  strength  and  capacity  to 
impound  all  d»?bris,  thus  removing  the  objections 
to  that  method  of  mining.  The  resolutions  recom¬ 
mend  the  improvement  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  ask  that  a  commiitee  of  three 
be  sent  to  Washington  to  assist  in  securing  the  de¬ 
sired  legislation.  A  State  Mines  Association  was 
al.so  formed,  with  J.  C.  Neff,  of  Placer  County,  as 
president 
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Jan.  23,  1892. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  mining  a-ssessments  falling  delinquent  this 
month  amount  to  $233,500,  divided  as  follows; 
California,  $4,000 ;  Arizona,  $10,000 ;  Oregon, 
$1,;^,  and  Nevada,  $218,230. 

LOS  ANGKLES  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

A  large  ledge  of  bituminous  reck  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  just  within  the  city  limit  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  West  Seventh  street.  Experts  have  pronounced 
it  equal  to  the  bituminous  rock  of  San  I.uis  Obispo 
or  Santa  Cruz.  Near  this  ledge  is  a  large  deposit 
of  brea. 

MONO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Bulwer  Consolidated  Mining  Company.— 
There  has  been  drawn  from  the  main  ore  chute  and 
shipped  to  the  mill  140  tons  of  ore.  The  stopes 
above  the  north  drift,  1.50  ft.  level,  are  yielding 
good  grade  ore .  The  ore  body  averages  2}4  ft.  in 
winter.  The  mill  is  running  steadily,  the  average 
battery  sample  for  the  week  being  $41.38;  tailings, 
$13.61. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

The  Yreka  Journal  says:  The  quartz,  hydraulic 
and  placer  miners  are  very  hopeful  of  success  this 
winter  and  during  next  spring  and  summer  in 
mining  operations,  as  tKe  snowstorms  already  will 
be  the  means  of  supplying  a  great  amount  of  water 
in  the  various  streams  and  ditches  for  filling 
sluices  and  turning  the  wheels  of  the  quartz  mills. 
We  have  had  more  than  double  the  amount  of  snow 
already  than  during  last  winter,  with  a  likelihood 
of  considerable  more  before  next  March,  or  else 
rain,  which  isjust  as  good. 

COLORADO. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Elk  Mining  Company. — The  main  working 
shaft  will,  without  doubt,  soon  be  .sunk,  as  a  drill 
is  now  in  operation  to  determine  the  extent  and 
drift  of  a  fine  body  to  oxidized  ore  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  workings  to  the  north  of  the  shaft. 
There  are  still  considerable  quantities  ot  good  ore 
standing  in  the  older  bodies,  and  the  shipments 
average  about  .51)  tons  a  day. 

First  National.— On  the  Printer  Boy  side  of 
Iowa  gulch  is  located  the  First  National  niine,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good  work  has  been  done 
in,  and  from,  the  main  working  shaft,  disclosing 
large  bodies  of  sulphide  of  iron  ores,  carrying  some 
lead,  but  of  so  little  silver  value  that  concentra¬ 
tion  is  necessary  before  shipments  can  be  made  to 
a  profit.  Water  also  bothered  a  great  deal,  so  the 
property  has  lain  idle  for  some  time.  . 

A  new  shaft  has  been  tuiik  on  the  south  end 
of  the  claim,  however,  in  which  the  indications 
are  such  as  to  induce  the  present  operators  to 
furnish  the  shaft  with  a  fine  plant  of  machinery, 
and  to  continue  the  development.  The  late  strilie 
on  the  Frank,  where  some  5  ft.  of  oxidized  ore  has 
been  disclosed  at  a  point  atiout  22  ft.  east  of  the 
shaft  at  the  80-ft.  level,  has  doubtless  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  continued  working  of  the  First 
National. 

Great  O’Sullivan. — What  promises  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  ultimate  development  of  Rock 
hill  is  the  work  now  going  on  in  the  mines.  About 
:J00  ft.  from  the  surface  the  shaft  cut  into  a  chan* 
nel  in  the  blue  carboniferous  limestone,  which 
channel  had  a  width  at  that  point  of  about  3  ft. 
The  drift  was  carried  down  a  further  100  ft.,  the 
channel  widening  as  depth  was  gained,  until  at 
that  depth  it  had  an  average  width  of  4'^  ft. 
Drifts  were  then  started  north  and  south  in  it. 
and  at  a  point  about  13  ft.  from  the  shaft  to  the 
south  an  upraise  is  now  being  made,  which  raise 
is  now  about  43  ft.  aliove  the  drift,  and  in  tine 
looking  stuff.  Meanwhile,  the  north  drift  has 
been  driven  out  75  ft.,  and  an  upraise  has  gone 
up  75  ft.,  with  about  the  same  result. 

tiREY  Eagle  Mining  Company.— The  Penrose 
shaft  is  at  last  through  the  bad  ground,  and  sink¬ 
ing  has  been  resumed.  It  is  now  down  about  470 
ft.  Oil  has  been  substituted  for  coal  as  fuel,  and 
all  of  the  boilers  are  now  fitted  with  the  patent 
burners. 

Mahala. — This  mine  has  not  been  .shipping, 
pending  the  introduction  of  a  cage  in  the  shaft, 
t>ut  this  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
the  shipments  have  been  resumed,  and  now  aver¬ 
age  about  100  tons  a  day.  The  ore  still  maintains 
its  normal  value,  and  without  doubt  this  propeity, 
including  the  portion  of  the  Agassiz,  of  the  Wolf- 
tone  Mining  Company,  leased  to  the  Mahala 
people,  will  make  a  showing  in  1802  that  will  as¬ 
tonish  even  Leadviile  mining  men.  The  water 
does  not  increase  in  volume,  and  is  easily  handled 
by  the  present  efficient  plant. 

Star  of  Hope  Mining  Co.mpany.— The  Bohn 
shaft  of  this  company  is  on  the  same  contact 
as  the  Penrose,  and  consequently  is  met  with 
the  same  difficulty.  It  has  been  successfully  over¬ 
come,  however,  by  placing  2-in.  planks  Hat,  one 
upon  another,  spiking  them  together,  and  tilling 
in  behind  with  bales  of  hay.  The  latter  takes  up 
the  pressure  from  the  running  ground  ;  the  shaft 
is  a  three-compartment  one,  and  the  two  partitions 
are  built  of  solid  10  in.  square  logs,  thus  making 
the  shaft  alxiut  as  solid  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

Terrible  Mining  Company.— The  Ward  shaft, 
of  this  company  is  being  sunk  in  order  to  catch  the 


ore  body  on  its  dip,  and  has  now  attained  a  depth  of 
:480  ft.  North  of  this  shaft  the  Lounsbery  shaft 
has  been  fitted  with  a  One  plant  of  machinery,  and 
a  drift  is  now  going  out  to  thd  south  to  catch  the 
same  ore  body  on  its  rise  to  the  north  and  to  make 
connections  with  the  Ward  shaft  workings  for  air 
and  safety.  This  ore  streak  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  from  it  a  tremendous  amount  of  excellent 
oxidized  ore  has  come,  with  large  blocks  still  to 
follow.  No  attempt  to  stope  from  these  bodies, 
however,  is  being  made  while  this  development  is 
proceeding. 

OURAY  COUNTY. 

The  Red  Mountain  Railway  has  been  blocked 
with  snow  since  December  24th,  and  none  of  the 
mines  along  its  line  have  been  able  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  since  that  time.  For  the  same  reason  the 
outputs  of  the  New  Giiston  Company,  Limited, 
Yankee  Girl  Silver  Mines,  Limited,  and  American 
Belle  Mines,  I<imited,  were  much  below  the  aver¬ 
age  in  December.  The  Yankee  Girl  mines  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  looking  very  much  lietter  than  a  few 
months  ago,  and  the  shares  have  risen  in  London, 
being  quoted  last  week  at  14s.  3d.(a:14s.  !)d. 

Yankee  Girl  Silver  Minf-s,  Limited.— It  is 
reported  that  a  rich  strike  has  been  made  in  the 
eleventh  level  of  the  Yankee  Girl  mine,  which, 
according  to  local  papers,  promises  to  be  the  best 
ever  made  in  the  mine. 

PITKIN  COUNTY. 

Bfst  Friend  Mining  Company.— Late  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Best  P'riend  mine  are  encouraging, 
says  the  Aspen  Times.  Manager  Ca.sey  has  run  a 
drift  southerly  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline  to 
develop  that  portion  of  the  mine.  The  drift  was 
below  the  line  of  the  main  ore  body,  but  a  few  days  ' 
ago  he  upraised  a  few  feet,  and  opened  into  a  body 
of  very  high  grade  mineral,  three  feet  of  which 
average  about  :k>5  oz.  silver  per  ton. 

FLORIDA. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

(From  oui  Special  Correspondent.) 

Port  White  Phosphate  Co.mpany. — This  com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  is 
successor  of  the  Sooysniith  Phosphate  Company, 
of  New  Y’ork.  E.  B.  Hobinson,  of  Kansas  City, 
is  its  president,  and  R.  G.  Perrin  its  manager.  Its 
principal  office  is  in  Kansas  City.  The  cajiacity 
of  its  plant  will  be  .50  tons  a  day. 

MARION  COUNTY, 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

When  the  erection  of  all  the  phosphate  plants  in 
the  Anthony  region  is  completed  (here  wdll  be  ten 
companies  operating  within  an  area  of  only  a  few 
square  miles.  Following  are  the  names  of  these 
companies:  Phosphate  Company,  of  France;  Plate 
Rock,  Deacon,  Stranathan,  Lindner,  Maryland, 
Excelsior,  Ohio,  Standard  and  Royalty.  The  lirst 
two  named  have  duplicate  plants,  one  belonging 
to  each  near  Anthony,  and  the  others  near  Sparr. 
The  Deacon  Company  has  lieen  engaged  thus  far 
in  grinding  phosphate  rock  for  local  u.se.  The  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Royalty  companies  have  leased  the  land 
that  they  will  work  at  the  price  of  $1  a  ton  royalty 
on  all  the  phosphate  shipped.  To  operate  these 
plants  will  require  the  labor  of  several  hundred 
men,  and  the  daily  output  of  rock  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  at  a  low  estimate,  will  aggregate  live  or  six 
hundred  tons. 

IDAHO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  mine  owners  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  country,  at  which  all  the  leading 
men  were  represented,  the  matter  of  freight  rates 
to  Omaha  and  Denver  was  discussed.  It  was 
decided  to  notify  the  railroads  that  unless  the  old 
freight  rates  were  restored  the  mines  would  close. 
Representatives  have  been  appointed  to  visit 
Omaha  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  see  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  railroads.  The  new  rate  of  $2  per  ton 
advance  over  the  old  rate  is  considered  exortiitant. 
If  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached  the 
mines  will  shut  down. 

ELMORE  COUNTY, 

Elmore  Gold,  Limited.— Mr.  G.  A.  McCormick, 
superintendent  of  the  mine,  reports  that  good 

rogress  is  being  made  in  sinking  the  shaft.  The 

'ishnu  mine  is  improving.  During  December  275 
tons  of  ore  were  milled,  which  produced  bullion 
valued  at  $2,:i50. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

Black  Diamond.— A  large  body  of  ore  of  good 
quality  has  been  found  in  the  230-ft,  tunnel  which 
assays  from  :i5  to  85  ounces  of  silver.  Work  will 
be  pushed  through  the  winter. 

San  Francisco  &Helena  Mini.vg  Company. 
— A  large  vein  of  clear  galena  has  been  struck  in 
the  Badger  mine  at  the  terminus  of  the  ll)0-ft. 
tunnel.  The  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the 
past  month  was  $25,000. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mining  Company. — The  suit 
for  damqge  by  the  owners  of  the  Apex  vs.  Sierra 
Nevada  Mining  Company  for  $300,000  for  ore 
taken  by  the  latter  company  has  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendants.  The  suit  was  begun  in 
1889,  both  parties  admitted  that  there  was  a 
vein  but  differed  as  to  the  outcrop  and  direction. 
Work  will  now  lie  pushed,  and  development  of 
this  valuable  property  be  continued  this  season. 
The  court  be  d  that  the  plaintiffs  not  owning  the 
apex  of  the  vein,  did  not  own  the  vein  itself,  and 
the  defendants  had  the  right  to  follow  the  vein. 


KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

During  the  week  ending  January  16th  theou^ut 
of  ore  from  the  mining  districts  or  Galena  and  Em¬ 
pire  City  was:  “  Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  543,350; 
rough  ore,  pounds  sold,  24.5,260;  zinc  ore,  pounds 
sold,  540,000;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  22,330.  Sales 
aggregated  a  total  value  of  $5,960. 

MICHIGAN. 

COPPER. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.— Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Marquette  Mining  Jounial  there 
are  only  11  furnaces  cut  of  16  in  service  at  this 
company’s  smelting  works.  These  produce  about 
100  tons  of  reHiied  copper  per  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  mineral  is  being  stacked  f.'r  transportation 
to  Buffalo  for  treatment  at  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion. 

Quincy  Mining  Company.— Supt.  S.  B.  Harris, 
of  this  company,  reports  by  letter  that  the  No.  6. 
or  Pewabic  shaft,  was  retimbered  down  to  the  25th 
level  on  December  21st,  and  the  water  was  pumped 
out  nearly  to  the  32d  level.  The  additional  stamp¬ 
ing  facilities  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Quincy  two-thirds  if  rock  can  be  supplied  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Just  when  the  two  new  heads  will 
be  available  cannot  be  told,  but  it  will  very  likely 
be  during  the  spring. 

At  a  director’s  meeting  held  on  the  19th  inst.  a 
dividend  of  $4  was  declared,  payable  February 
2;kl  to  stock  of  record  January  ^th  ;  it  being  on 
.50,000  shares  of  stock,  aggregates  $200,000.  The 
last  dividend  was  of  $5  per  share  on  40,000  shares 
paid  in  August,  1891. 

IRON- GOGEBIC  RANGE. 

Ruby  Mining  Company.— The  Keweenawian 
Association,  successor  to  the  Lake  Superior  Ship 
Canal  Railway  &  Iron  Company,  has  begun  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  this  company  for  the  possession 
of  its  lease  and  something  like  $20,000  back  royalty 
said  to  be  due. 

IRON— MENOMINEE  RANGE. 

Hamilton-Ludington.— The  inflow  of  water 
into  these  mines,  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  the 
16th  inst,  does  not  seem  to  have  grown  in  volume, 
while  the  facilities  for  unwatering  the  properties 
are  being  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  the  How 
into  the  liUdington  is  1.500  gals,  per  minute,  and 
that  this  amount  can  lie  handled  by  the  bailers, 
the  Cornish  lift  and  other  pumps.  This  capacity 
will  soon  be  increased  1,0(X)  gals,  per  minute.  The 
water  has  reached  a  point  30-ft  above  the  8th 
level.  Mining  is  being  carried  on  in  the  3d  and 
4th  level  of  “  B  ”  shaft,  and  also  at  points  in  the 
so  called  “old  mine”  to  the  extent  of  a  2.50  ton 
daily  production. 

At  the  Hamilton  No.  2  shaft  the  hoisting  plants 
are  being  rapidly  placed.  Two  bailers  will  be 
used.  They  are  40  ft.  in  length  and  have  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  5,600  gals.  per  minute.  Bailers 
arc  al.so  being  rigged  for  No.  1  shaft. 

MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  C’orrespondeni.) 

Joplin,  .Tail.  18. 

Last  Saturday  closed  the  dullest  week  in  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  that  has  been  re¬ 
corded  Ih  the  past  two  years.  The  week  opened 
with  extremely  cold  weather,  which  caused  almost 
all  the  small  operators  to  close  down,  as  the 
pumps  and  wash  places  were  frozen  up;  thus  the 
water  in  the  mines  soon  drove  thejgrouiirt  men  out. 
Almost  all  of  the  large  companies,  having  their 
ore  dressing  plants  enclosed,  worked  full  time  but 
made  a  light  output,  and  as  there  was  but  little 
surplus  ore  on  hand  in  the  entire  district  the  ore 
buyers  were  compelled  to  advance  the  price  of 
zinc,  which  ruled  strong  at  an  average  price  of 
.$22  per  ton,  being  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton  over 
the  previous  week.  Lead  ore  was  on  the  decline 
and  closed  at  $23  per  thousand. 

The  output  of  the  mines  for  the  past  three  weeks 
has  been  as  follows: 

Janua^  4. 

Joplin  mines,  98.5,930  lbs,  zinc  ore  and  383,270  lbs. 
lead:  value,  $19,3()0. 

Webb  City  and  Carterville  mines,  1,947,620  lbs, 
zinc  ore  and  102,070  lbs.  lead;  value,  $22,362. 

Zincite  mines,  149,980  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  7.50  lbs. 
lead;  value,  $l,(i4(). 

Lehigh  mines,  31,160  lbs,  zinc  ore;  value,  $.588. 

Carthage  mines,  :I89,.500  lbs.  zinc  ore ;  value, 
$4,730. 

Galena.  Kan ,  mines,  8S)6,410  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
21(1,840  lbs.  lead;  value  $10,120, 

Districts,  total  value,  $.58,806. 

.lanuary  IL 

Joplin  mines  1,187,36.5  lbs,  zinc  ore  and  218,:feo  lbs. 
lead;  value.  $17,598..5.5.  . 

Webb  City  mines  l,472,:i501bs.  zinc  ore  and  39,110 
lbs.  lead;  value  $16,181.35. 

Carterville  mines  1,4,54,2()0  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  .57,8.30 
lbs.  lead;  value  $16.(>23.7.5, 

Zincite  mines,  39,400  lbs.  of  zinc  ore  and  2,450 
lbs.  lead;  value,  $4(K).7.5. 

Lehigh  mines,  87,400  lbs.  zinc  ore ;  value, 
$1,0:7.6.5. 

t'artbage  mines,  522,130  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value, 

$6,021. 

14Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  729,000  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
^  9,050  lbs.  lead;  value,  $10,(X)1, 

Districts,  total  value,  $67,914.0.5. 
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January  18. 

Joplin  mines,  4f)l.fiS0  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  98,500 
lbs.  lead;  value.  $7,074. 

Webb  City  mines.  47‘2,9fX)  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  29,740 
lbs.  lead;  value.  $.5,880  !)0. 

Carterville  mines,  8.5.5.0:10  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  28,0.50 
lbs.  lead  ;  value,  $10.0.50. .50. 

Zincite  mines,  402,010  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value, 
$1,603  10. 

I.ehifch  mines,  76,480  lbs.  zinc  ore  ;  value,  $898. 

Oronogo  mines,  87,380  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value, 
$873  80. 

Galena,  Kan,,  mines.  .540.000  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
23.:i30  lbs.  lead  ;  value,  $.5,900. 

Districts,  total  value,  $36,940,30. 

The  Snyder  Bros,  mines  have  been  boldine  tbeir 
ore  for  some  time,  and  now  have  not  less  than  4.50 
tons  stored  in  their  bins. 

.T.  M.  Lee  &  Co.  have  been  prospecting  and 
developing  a  property  in  what  isknown  as  Possum 
Hollow  for  some  time,  and  now  have  opened  up  a 
face  over  30  ft.  of  free  zinc  ore,  in  which  they  are 
stoning.  The  ore  is  of  a  very  high  grade,  and 
easily  separated  from  the  gangues. 

Cooley  &  Elmore  are  putting  up  a  100  ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant  for  the  Cherokee  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  Conner  land,  south  of  Carterville. 

The  Missouri  Zinc  Company,  operating  on  the 
Dougherty  land  in  the  southwest  part  of  .Toplin, 
is  now  opening  un  a  fine  zinc  property  and  last 
week  turned  in  34,770  lbs.  of  zinc  ore. 

MONTANA, 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY.- 

Elkhorn  Mining  Company,  Limited.— During 
the  month  of  December  the  mill  worked  .30  days 
and  crushed  1.097  tons  of  ore.  Bullion  shipments 
amounted  to  $41,06.5.  There  were  also  shipped  297 
tons  of  smelting  ore  valued  at  $23,287.  making  the 
total  production  of  the  month  $64.3.52.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  month  were  $2.5.650,  The  esti¬ 
mated  profit  for  December,  after  the  pavment  of 
all  taxes  and  charges  for  the  year  1891,  is  $38,702. 

I.EWI.S  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Montana  Company.  I,imited. — The  secretary 
of  this  company  informs  us  that  the  total  output 
for  December  was  $65,400.  and  the  working  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  month  $44,500.  The  directors  have 
informed  the  shareholders  that  experiments  re¬ 
cently  made  in  the  treatment  of  tailings  have 
given  encouraging  results.  In  addition  to  7,211 
tons  of  ore  crushed  in  the  mills  during  December. 
1,400  tons  of  tailings  were  treated,  yielding  $7,600 
at  a  cost  of  $3,.500,  which  figures  are  included  in 
the  above  return. 

NEVADA. 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

The  following  are  the  latest  letters  from  super¬ 
intendents  of  Tuscarora  mines : 

Belle  Isle  Mining  Co.mpany.— North  drift,  1.50 
ft.  level,  has  been  advanced  5  ft.,  with  no  change. 
Southwest  drift,  from  Williams’  cross-cut.  extend¬ 
ed  13  ft.  Intermediate  drift,  below  ,3.50  ft.  level,  on 
No.  2  vein,  extended  4  ft.,  showing  very  fine  ore. 
The  stopes  on  Nos.  2  and  3  veins  are  without  any 
change  and  are  yielding  as  usual. 

Commonweaith  Mining  Company.— Fourth 
level :  .Toint  raise  has  been  put  up  20  ft.  cutting 
seams  that  indicate  the  proximity  to  the  footwall 
of  the  vein. 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company.— Second  level: 
West  drift  from  No,  1  joint  raise  in  .53  ft.,  with 
seams  of  low-grade  ore  in  the  face.  The  stopes 
opened  up  on  the  line  have  exposed  good  ore  two 
ft.  wide.  Third  level :  Work  has  been  resumed  in 
No.  1  north  drift.  North  drift  from  No.  3  raise  ex 
tended  9  ft.,  still  showing  bunches  of  ore.  West  drift 
from  same  raise  advanced  18  ft.,  a  strong  flow  of 
water  coming  in  the  face.  Extracted  4  cars  first- 
cla.ss  ore,  assaying  $260  per  ton,  and  .38  cars  of  sec¬ 
ond  cla.ss;  assay,  $3:4  per  ton. 

Navajo  Mining  Co.mpany. — A  drift  started  on 
a  vein  running  south  from  the  :4.50  cross-cut  has 
been  advanced  11  ft  .  giving  some  very  fair  assays. 
No.  2  winze  below  3.50  level  sunk  R  ft.  and  w'as 
stopped.  The  stopes  are  producing  as  usual. 

Nevada  Queen  Mining  Company,— Second 
level:  No.  1  south  drift  advanced  13  ft.;  face  in 
vein  porphyry.  No.  2  north  drift  extended  22  ft., 
showing  a  seam  of  ore  in  the  face.  Fourth  level : 
West  cross-cut  raise  advanced  19  ft.  in  the  vein. 
Joint  raise  from  south  drift  has  been  put  up  to  20 
ft.  This  raise  will  reach  the  vein  at  about  25  ft., 
and  90  ft.  from  second  level  south  drift. 

North  Belle  Isle  Mining  Company.— No.  3 
north  drift,  400  level,  advanced  10  ft.,  showing 
some  good  ore  in  the  face.  No,  1  intermediate 
winze  from  intermediate  sunk  7  ft.,  showing  a 
strong  vein  of  high  grade  ore.  No.  4  north  drift, 
.500  level,  advanced  19  ft.,  showing  some  very  flue 
ore.  The  stopes  are  yielding  as  usual. 

North  Commonwealth  Mining  Company.— 
Second  level:  Winze  from  second  level  sunk  30  ft. 
in  porphyry.  West  drift  from  winze  chute  in  15 
ft.;  seam  of  good  ore  4  in.  wide.  East  drift  from 
same  point  advanced  22  ft.,  2X  ft,  of  ore;  average 
assay,  $166  per  ton.  Hoisted  7  cars  flrst-class  and 
43  cars  second-class  ore. 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

Pittsburg  Consolidated  Goldmines,  Limited. 
— Bullion  shipments  for  December  were  vrlued  at 
$3,100.  The  total  cost  of  mining  and  milling  was 
$o,100. 


STOREY  COUNTY — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

(i'rom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  ore 
hoisted  from  Comstock  mines  and  milled,  with 
the  average  battery  assay  values: 


Tons  Tons  ^Assay  Values. -v 
Mine.  extracted,  milled.  .Tan.  9.  Jan.  2. 

Belcher .  4'K»  400  $31.3.3  . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va  ...  994  980  22.95  $22.36 

Chollar .  .  18.91 

Kentuck .  117  117  . 

Overman .  *481  490  17.56  .  .. 

Savage .  t775  675  19.70  20.00 

Yellow  Jacket .  t .  .  .  . 


*  Car  samples.  $20.39.  t  Cars. 

}  About  35  tons  of  ore  are  being  shipped  to  the  mill. 

Belcher  Mining  Company. — The  raise  from 
the  north  lateral  drift,  :'{00  '.evel,  has  been  extended 
to  and  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  :300-ft. 
level  stope.  The  development  on  the  1,300-ft.  level 
bids  fair  to  assume  proportions  of  magnitude. 
Two  sets  have  been  opened  out  to  the  north,  and 
the  pay  streak  has  widened  to  3  ft.  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  tc  about  6  ft.  on  the  sixth  floor.  It  lies 
on  a  quartzite  footwall  with  barren  quartz  over  it 
and  is  lying  flat.  The  pay  is  of  good  milling  grade 
with  spots  of  rich  ore.  At  the  point  where  the 
strike  has  been  made  is  a  large  body  of  unexplored 
ground,  westward  of  the  old  workings,  and  there 
is  consequently  plenty  of  room  for  an  important 
ore  body  to  be  uncovered. 

Bullion  Mining  Company.— The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company  was  held  this  week,  when 
79,000  shares  were  represented  and  the  following 
oliicers  elected:  T.  Cole,  president;  T.  Anderson, 
vice-president;  and  C.  Hirschfeld,  J.  N.  Souther 
and  C.  W.  Kellogg,  directors.  R.  R.  Greyson  was 
appointed  secretary  and  A.  C.  Hamilton  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  financial  statement  of  the  secretary 
showed  a  credit  of  $:429.15. 

Crown  Point  Incline.— The  flow  of  water 
through  the  drill  holes  in  the  bulkhead  has  kept 
the  pumps  running  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
sinking  pumps  are  being  started  this  week,  vvhen 
the  water  will  be  lowered  enough  to  bore  an¬ 
other  hole  through  the  bulkhead.  The  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  Belcher  incline  is  now  131  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  floor  of  the  1,6(X)  ft.  station.  At  the 
Overman  mine  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
vertical  shaft  is  48  ft.  below  the  1,400-ft.  station. 

Savage  Mining  Company.— The  bullion  yield 
for  the  week  was  $9,31.5.  The  northwest  urift, 
1,400  ft,  level,  was  extended  20  ft.,  and  connected 
with  No.  2  west  crosscut  from  the  old  north  drift. 
Some  ore  of  good  qu.ality  is  showing  in  it.  On  the 
1,4.50-ft.  level  fair  grade  ore  is  being  sloped  out.  On 
the  1,.500  ft.  level  sill  floorsets  are  being  put  in  the 
ore  body,  which  is  of  average  grade.  A  joint 
north  drift  has  been  started  with  the  Gould  & 
Curry  Company  on  the  Sutro  Tunnel  level.  This 
drift  8 'arts  in  the  ledge  at  a  point  where  the  Sutro 
Tunnel  intersects  the  Comstock  lode,  and  wili  be 
continued,  following  the  course  of  the  lode. 

NEW  YORK. 

Neav  York  Transit  Company.— The  New  York 
Transit  Company,  capital  $5,000,000,  tiled  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  A’orK  on  the  13th  inst.  Tlie  company  is 
formed  to  own  and  operate  for  public  use  lines  of 
pipe  already  constructed  from  the  town  of  Glean, 
111  Cattaraugus  County,  through  the  counties  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus.  Allegany,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Broome,  Del¬ 
aware,  Sullivan  and  Orange,  thence  through  the 
Stafeof  New  Jersey  to  the  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  Bay,  a  distanceef  about  377  miles  ;  also  lines 
of  pipe  already  constructed  from  the  town  of  Glean 
through  Cattaraugus  and  Erie  counties  to  the  city 
of  Buffalo;  also  to  construct  and  operate  for  public 
use  another  line  of  pipe  alongside  of  those  already 
constructed,  and  such  branch  lines  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  connecting  the  main  lines  with 
petroleum  wells.  The  company  is  to  continue  50 
years.  The  directors  and  principal  stockholders 
are  Henry  M.  Flagler,  William  Rockefeller.  Benia¬ 
min  Brewster,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  John  U.  Archbold, 
Daniel  G’Day,  of  New  York  City;  John  Bushneli, 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  principal  business  office 
of  the  company  will  be  in  New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

President-Judge  Rice,  of  Luzerne  County  court, 
on  the  14th  inst.  denied  the  application  of  the  Le 
high  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company  from  flooding  the  Conyngham  mine, 
which  has  been  on  fire  for  the  past  six  months. 
The  Lehigh  Company  claimed  that  the  weight  of 
water  would  break  the  pillar  between  the  two 
workings,  thereby  destroying  its  mine. 

Mine  Inspector  Duncan  states  that  in  his  district, 
the  Connellsville  region,  including  Fayette  and 
Somerset  counties,  in  which  there  are'  66  mines, 
there  were  21  fatal  accidents  during  1891,  20  of 
which  occurred  in  the  mines  of  Fayette  and  t  in 
those  of  Somerset.  During  the  year  there  were 
also  :46  accidents  not  fatal,  the  large  majority  of 
which  happened  in  Fayette’s  mines.  As  compared 
with  1890  this  is  a  much  smaller  fatality.  The  re¬ 
port  for  that  year  shows  that  there  were  52  deaths 
from  fatal  accidents.  The  were  also  37  non-fatal 
accidents  reported  and  investigated  by  the  inspect¬ 
or,  all  occurring  in  the  mines  of  Fayette  County. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,— The  opera¬ 


tions  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  for  the 
year  ending  November  30th,  1891,  show  1,385,463 
tons  shipped  from  collieries  owned  by  the  company, 
against  1,464,.509  tons  in  1890;  and  3,247,622  tons 
from  tenants  of  the  company,  against  2,449,562 
tonsduring  the  previous  year.  On  this  suHect  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilbur  said ‘in  his  annual  report:  “The  policy 
of  surrendering  the  coal  company’s  tonnage  for 
that  of  tenants  and  individual  operators  is  a  costly 
one;  so  much  so,  that  the  slight  increase  for  the 
year  in  the  price  of  coal  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  greater  cost  of  production,  due  to  operat¬ 
ing  the  collieries  at  less  than  half  time. 
The  immediate  remedy  for  this  is  to  close  down 
more  of  the  coal  company’s  mines  and  operate  the 
remainder  fuller  time.  Orders  have  been  given  to 
that  effect.  The  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  and 
miscellaneous  freight  shows  a  gratifying  increase, 
amounting,  aftei  deducting  the  loss  of  120,511  tons 
in  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  to  1,.369,826  tons.  The 
increase  in  miscellaneous  freights  carried  one  mile 
was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in 
ton  miles  of  anthracite  coal  and  earnings  there¬ 
from  in  the  same  ratio,  owing  to  the  restriction  on 
production  of  anthracite  coal  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 
— Gn  the  18th  inst.  the  Burnside  coal  breaker,  at 
Shamokin,  belonging  to  this  company,  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  was  ignited  by  a  spark  blown  from  a 
carpenter’s  lamp  into  a  roll  of  waste.  A  terrific 
wind  assisted  in  the  spread  of  the  flames.  The  fire 
was  kept  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  from 
which  ail  the  miners  escaped.  The  structure  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  region. 

STONE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  slate  operators  of  the 
Slatington.  or  Lehigh,  region  was  held  on  the  16th 
inst.  at  Slatington,  Pa,  The  leading  operators 
present  were:  Henry  Kuntz,  of  the  Slatington 
Slate  Company;  David  McKenna,  Samuel  Caskie, 
A.  P.  Berlin,  of  the  Washington  Slate  Company; 
E.  D.  Peters,  of  the  UnioiT  Slate  Works;  R.  G, 
Pierce,  of  the  Carbon  Slate  Company ;  W.  H. 
Weinsheimer  and  G.  A.  Miller,  of  the  Saegersville 
Roofing  Slate  Company;  M.  C.  Hirsch,  of  the 
Consolidated  Lehigh,  and  others.  Prices  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  fixed.  This  region  being  the 
most  important  producer  of  slate,  the  action  of 
the  meeting  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  trade. 

IRON. 

Jones’  Mines,  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  are  to  be  abandoned.  They  received 
their  name  from  David  .Jones,  a  Welsh  ironmaster, 
who  purchased  in  1735  about  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Carnarvon  Township,  Berks  County, 
upon  a  part  of  which  tract  the  mines  were  worked. 
Jones  made  a  fortune  out  of  them  forhimself  and  his 
descendants.  Until  recently  a  large  force  of  men 
were  employed  at  the  mines,  but  the  expense  of 
following  the  iron  ore  is  considered  too  great  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  and  the 
pumps  and  other  machinery  are  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  shafts  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Below  will  be  found  the  list  of  mines  shipping 
from  the  Bingham  station,  and  the  amount  of  ore 
shipped  by  each  during  the  year  1891,  as  furnished 
the  Bingham  Bulletin  by  the  Rio  Grand  Western 
Railroad  Company: 

Mine.  Tons.  Mine.  Tons. 

South  Galena . 14,720  Live  Pine .  114 

Highland .  4,900  Tewaukee .  199 

York  .  3,448  Kcknian .  143 

Petro .  i',580  Benton .  598 

Old  Telegraph . 5.3.58  Peabody .  249 

Rough  &  Beady .  617  VVella .  113 

Nast  .  303  Stewart  No.  2 _  .  126 

Spanish .  862  Markham .  1.33 

Niagara .  228  North  Last  Chance...  363 

Saturn .  i;i8  Miscellaneous .  1,742 

Neptune .  112 

Total . 37,055 

Properties  shipping  less  than  100  tons  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  miscellaneous  shipments.  The  numerous 
properties  shipping  from  the  Lead  Mill  station  are 
not  included  in  the  above  list. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Hadley  &  Hudson  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  is  about  to  be  incorporated 
by  Gtto  Hudson,  H.  M.  Hadley,  Martha  J, 
Hudson,  C.  G.  Gardner,  G,  Sorenson  and  ,J.  R. 
Peterson.  The  property  of  the  company  consists 
of  the  Cleveland,  Hattie,  Golden  Treasure,  Iron 
Mountain,  Blaine,  Mammoth  and  Ethel  claims,  in 
Santaquin  mining  district,  and  the  ^Hudson  and 
Sitting  Bull  claims.  The  property  in  Santaquin 
district  is  considered  one  ot  the  best  discoveries  of 
the  past  year.  The  shaft  on  the  Cleveland  lode  is 
down  80  ft.,  and  the  bottom  is  in  an  ore  body  18  in. 
w’ide  that  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  assays  10%  to 
22%  lead,  27%  to  45%  iron,  and  5  to  50  oz.  in  silver. 
The  company,  it  is  claimed,  will  begin  regular 
shipments  from  this  property  snortly,  Gn  the 
Blaine  lode  there  is  a  tunnel  100  ft.  long  and  in  the 
face  it  has  cut  into  a  body  of  iron  ore  10  It.  wide 
that  runs  49.8%  iron  and  %  oz.  in  silver.  Shipments 
of  tons  daily  can  be  made  from  the  Blaine,  and 
contracts  are  now  being  made  with  the  Mingo 
smelter  for  the  purchase  of  the  ore.  Gn  the  Mam¬ 
moth  lode,  adjoining  the  Blaine,  there  is  a  big  out¬ 
crop  of  copper  ore,  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  in 
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on  the  ledge  for  a  distance  of  .50  ft.  where  the  vein 
is  two  feet  wide  and  according  to  the  Salt  I.ake 
Stock'  E.cchangc  Joumnl.  samples  taken  from  it 
assay  7%  copper,  4  oz.  in  silver,  and  ^1  in  gold.  On 
the  Blaine  lode  there  are  now  200  tons  of  ore  on 
the  dump  and  2,000  more  in  sight. 

WASHINGTON. 

(From  our  Special  Co' respondent.1 

Governor  Ferry  has  appointed  the  following 
lioard  to  examine'  the  candidates  for  inspectors  of 
coal  mines,  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  relating  to  proper  ventilation 
and  safety  of  coal  mines;  Oscar  Huber,  Spokane; 
Alexander  Ronald,  Roslyn;  John  W,  Richards, 
Roslyn;  Thomas  Ismay  Biicoda;  Morgan  Morgans, 
Black  Diamond;  I).  T.  Davies,  Carbanado,  and 
.las.  Williams,  Renton.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Governor  shall,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
board,  which  must  be  composed  of  three  practical 
coal  miners,  three  competent  coal  operators,  and 
o'-e  mining  engineer,  appoint  two  inspectors  of 
coal  mines,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
vears,  the  tirst  term  to  liegin  on  first  Monday  in 
.I'ebruarj’,  l.sy2,  and  wffiose  compensation  shall  be 
S  1,500  per  year  and  mileage.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
inspector  to  examine  every  mine  in  his  district 
not  less  than  once  every  three  months,  and  he  will 
have  authority  to  order  such  improvements  in  the 
mines  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  miners.  The  State  is  divided  into  two  inspec¬ 
tion  districts,  the  first  including  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State  and  the  second  the  southern. 

OKANOGAN  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Black  Bear  &  War  Eagle. — The  stamp  mill 
on  this  mine  has  shut  down  for  the  winter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  water  freezing  in  the  creek.  Work, 
however,  will  be  prosecuted  in  the  mine  through 
the  wintei  and  the  ore  supply  be  increased  while 
waiting  for  the  stamps  to  start  up.  The  spring 
will  find  this  mine  very  active,  as  the  stamping  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  doubled. 

Lakevieav.— The  development  work  commenced 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson  a  snort  time  ago  has  met 
with  happy  results.  The  report  has  just  come  in 
that  on  the  (55  ft.  level  a  five-inch  streak  of  rich 
chloride  and  black  sulphuret  ore  has  been  struck. 
Some  twenty  men  were  put  to  work  a  short  time 
ago  to  develop  the  mine  and  carry  out  the  bond 
contract,  and  it  was  on  the  extension  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  to  the  juncture  of  the  ledge  that  the  rich  ore 
was  found. 

Palmer  Mountain  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany. — Work  will  shortly  begin  on  the  mines 
owned  by  this  company— the  Nellie  Bly,  Great 
Northern  and  Twilight. 

STEVENS  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Eagle.— Mr.  R.  A.  Travarthan  has  leased  this 
mine  for  one  year.  It  is  located  near  Chewelah. 
The  arrangement  made  for  its  purchase  is  to  pay 
within  one  year  §60,(KX),  and  a  royalty  on  all  ore 
extracted.  The  mine  lies  within  60  miles  of  Spo¬ 
kane  on  the  Spokane  &  Northern  R.  R.  The  ore  is 
carbonate  of  lead  and  silver.  The  vein  is  a  contact 
of  quartzite  and  limestone.  Considerable  work  has 
already  been  done  and  the  mine  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  this  section.  The  ore  has  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  Tacoma  and  Butte, 

Mayflower.— A  half  interest  in  this  mine  has 
been  sold  to  F.  W.  Holley,  Jr.,  and  A.  A. Beebe, 
and  development  work  will  be  commenced  the 
coming  spring.  _ 


FOREIGN  MOtlNG  NEWS. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited.— The 
directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  128.  Gd.  per 
share  for  the  half  year  ended  .September  last,  com¬ 
paring  w  ith  10s.  per  share  for  each  half-year  since 
the  present  company  was  established.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dividend  the  shareholders  are  to  receive 
a  bonus  in  the  shape  of  one  share  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  for  every  five  De  Beers 
shares.  The  notice  goes  on  to  state  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  will  dispose  of  about  158,000  shares  out 
of  the  210,000  British  South  Africa  shares  held  by 
the  De  Beers  Company.  At  the  present  market  quo¬ 
tation  of  these  shares,  the  bonus  is  equal  to  about 
three  shillings  in  cash.  Besides  this  dividend  the 
sum  of  £i:iy,218  15s.  has  been  put  aside  toward  the 
redemption  of  the  various  debeniures  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  company,  and  interest  thereon  to 
September  30th,  and  the  company  will  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,138,986  10s.,  being 
over  £400,000  more  than  the  balance  brought  for 
ward  on  March  31st,  1891.  To  crown  the  success 
of  the  year  the  company  has  also  concluded  the 
jiurchase  of  the  entire  Wesselton  estate,  including 
the  recently  discovered  Wesselton  diamond  mine, 
which  pronii.scd  to  prove  a  formidable  competitor 
of  the  l)e  Beers  Company,  and  has  paid  the  whole 
of  the  purchase  money. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  22. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — The  market  for  heavy 
chemicals  has  undergone  no  change  from  the  con¬ 
dition  reported  in  our  last.  It  may  be  defined  as 
one  of  quiet  dullness.  The  spot  sales  have  been 


small  and  the  demand  even  less  than  what  the 
dealers  have  reason  to  expect  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Certainly  not  much  anxiety  concerning  the 
future  is  displayed  by  buyers,  and  their  offers  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  too  low  to  meet  holders’ views. 

Caustic  Soda. — No  special  activity  has  been 
manifested  in  this  article.  Uwing  to  the  excessive 
supply  at  present  spot  caustic  is  dull  and  weak, 
but  prices  for  shipment  and  forward  contracts  are 
firm,  and  are  said  to  have  an  upward  tendency. 
We  quote  this  week:  60%,  3‘lfK»3'1.5c.;  70-74%, 
2-8.5(fl;2  90c,;  76%,  3-15(&3-20c.;  77%,  3c. 

Carbonated  Soda  Ash, — A  very  quiet  market. 
Stocks  are  high,  but  there  has  not  been  any  de¬ 
mand  to  speak  of  for  spot  carb.  ash.  Some  offers 
for  forward  shipments  have  been  made,  but  too 
low  to  be  accepted  by  dealers.  W’e  quote  B.  M.  & 
Co.,  48%,  I'57>^@l'62}^c.;  58%,  basis  48%,  l'473^c. 

Alkali. — While  nothing  of  special  interest  has 
occurred  in  this  market,  a  fair  business  has  been 
transacted  at  prices  ranging  as  follows  :  B.  M.  & 
Co.,  48%,  l'47j^@l’55c.,  according  to  quantity  ;  58%, 

1- 4.5@1-.%3, 

Bleaching  Powder. — This  article  is  exceedingly 
quiet,  with  very  light  stocks  here.  No  notable 
business  has  been  done.  Quotations  are :  2'W(a, 

2- 12c. 

Sal  Soda. — There  is  fairly  a  good  demand  for 
this  article.  There  is  very  little  English  sal  soda 
here,  and  quotations,  nominally,  are  IT2>^(gl'15c. 
The  domestic  product  has  shown  some  activity, 
and  is  now  quoted  at  ’fio^dc. 

Acids. — This  market  continues,  on  the  whole, 
to  exhibit  the  healthy  conditions  which  have 
characterized  it  of  late.  The  demand  continues 
good  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  has 
been  satisfactory.  We  quote  for  100  lbs.  in  New 
York  in  lots  of  50  carboys  or  more:  Acetic,  $1.60(sJ 
$2,  according  to  quality;  alum,  lump,  $I.5()(^$1.75; 
muriatic,  18“,  $1;  20“,  $1.12j^;  22“,  $1.25;  nitric,  40°, 
$4;  42°,  $4.5()@$4.75;  sulphuric,  90c  @$1.12>^;  ox¬ 
alic,  $7.2i(ft'$7.75.  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted  all  the 
way  from  $51.50  to  $4.25. 

Brimstone.- The  market  for  Sicilian  brimstone 
is  quiet  and  dull.  Quotations  on  the  spot  are 
$30  for  best  unmixed  seconds,  and  $28.75  tor  best 
unmixed  thirds.  The  latest  quotations  received 
from  the  other  side  would  indicate  that  lower 
prices  will  rule  in  the  future.  Quotations  here 
for  January-February  shipments  are  $29  for  best 
unmixed  seconds,  and  $28  for  best  unmixed  thirds, 
with  a  weaker  market,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand.  During  the  past  week  about  3,000 
tons  arrived  and  relieved  the  immediate  wants  of 
consumers. 

Fertilizers.- The  market  for  fertilizers  remains 
as  reported  last  week,  that  is  to  say,  quiet  and 
without  features  of  interest.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  money  in  the  South  dealers  here  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  very  heavy  business  in  that  direction  this 
year.  Prices  show  but  little  change.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  advanced  slightly  last  week,  is 
easier  and  a  little  lower,  quotations  being  3‘t)5@ 
3'07>^c.  Dried  blood  is  $1.90fe$1.93  per  unit,  with 
moderate  stocks  on  hand.  Acidulated  fish  scrap, 
$13.50  f.  o.  b.  factory;  dried  scrap  is  $23.50(a'$24.(M. 
Other  ammoniates  are  as  follows:  Azotine,  $2.00; 
tankage,  $19^  $21;  bone  meal,  $22(S$23. 

Double  Manure  Salts.— All  contracts  in  this 
article  having  been  filed  with  the  syndicates,  very 
little  new  business  can  be  reported.  Syndicate 
prices  obtain. 

Kainit.— Nothing  of  special  interest  is  doing  in 
this  article.  Prices  remain  as  reported  last  week, 
$8.75(^$9.50  for  futures  according  to  quantity,  time 
of  delivery,  etc. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — During  the  week  there  ar¬ 
rived  1,000  tons.  Following  are  the  quotations  per 
100  lbs.  basis  80%:  To  New  York  and  Boston, 
$1.81J^;  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  $1.84;  to 
Southern  ports,  $1.86*^. 

Phosphates.— This  market  continues  weak  and 
dull  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  features.  The  price 
was  fixed  by  the  combination  at  $6  for  dried  and 
$5  for  undried,  at  Charleston. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— There  has  been  a  fairly  active 
spot  demand  during  the  week,  the  quotations 
being  $2.05.  The  market  for  futures  is  somewhat 
dull,  although  the  majority  of  our  dealers,  with 
commendable  common  sense,  do  not  believe  that 
war  will  occur  between  the  United  States  and 
Chili,  yet  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
countries  has  occasioned  a  feeling  of  anxiety  re¬ 
garding  the  future  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  market. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  alkali 
and  bleach  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  past  three  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


1889.  1890.  1891. 

Expoits: 

Alkali .  £1,572.9j0  £2,088.300  £2,390,000 

Bleach .  363,300  506  100  512,100 

Imports-: 

Alkali .  31,600  29,200  51,700 

The  imports  of  guano  and  bones  and  exports  of 
manures  were  as  follows  : 

1889.  1890.  1891. 

Imports : 

Guano .  £190,700  £167.100  £136,000 

Bones .  310,200  372,000  502,300 

Exports : 


Manure .  2.050.100  2,070,200  2,066.000 


MINING  STOCKS. 


[For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  In  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Bsltimore,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  London,  and 
Paris,  see  pages  148  and  Id0,| 

New  York,  h’riday  Evening,  Jan.  22. 

We  were  correct  in  saying  last  week  that  the 
mining  market  was  by  no  means  a  corpse  yet.  Dur 
ing  the  week  under  review,  and  especl'illy  at  the 
close,  mure  interest  and  activity  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  than  for  a  long  time.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  “boom,”  but  certainly  there  has  been  a  steady 
current  of  activity.  It  is  especially  satisfac 
tory  to  us  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
trading  has  been  legitimate  and  bona  fide,  and 
not  based  on  the  mildly  speculative  actions  of 
a  ring.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
movement  will  continue.  From  time  to  time  ‘ 
there  have  been  certain  spasmodic  spurts  on  the 
part  of  the  mining  market,  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  steady  activity.  From  the  action  of 
the  mining  brokers  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  well  pleased  with  the  course  of  the  present 
market,  and  we  would  call  to  their  attention  that 
its  continuance  depends  largely  upon  themselves. 

During  the  week  there  have  been  numerous  ru¬ 
mors  concerning  the  San  Sebastian  Gold  Mining 
Company,  of  Salvador,  Central  America,  and  re¬ 
ports  have  appeared  in  various  daily  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  the  stock  had  been  wiped  out  by 
the  sale  of  the  company’s  property.  In  answer  to 
a  communication  from’Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Mining  Securities  of  the 
Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  regarding  the  present  status 
of  the  company  and  tne  position  of  the  present 
holders  of  stock,  the  secretary  of  the  San  Sebas 
tian  company,  by  order  of  the  executive  committee, 
answered  as  follows:  “The  company  made 
its  annual  report  as  follows :  San  Sebastian 
Gold  Mining  Company,  State  of  New  York,  (!5ity 
of  New  York.  We,  George  W.  Brown,  Dudley  S. 
Steele,  Ludwig  Dreier,  E.  Holbrook  Cushman' and 
Charles  Stewart ;  trustees  of  the  San  Sebastian 
Gold  Mining  Company,  and  a  majority  thereof, 
and  the  said  George  W.  Brown,  being  the  president 
of  the  said  company,  do  hereby  certify  and  report 
that  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  $1,600,060; 
that  the  whole  of  said  capital  stock' has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  payment  of  the  property  necessary  for  the 
company’s  business:  that  the  existing  debts  of 
said  company  do  not  exceed  $27,000. 

“Since  that  date  there  have  been  only  such  ex¬ 
penditures  as  were  necessary  for  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  mining  property  and  plant,  and  the 
condition  of  the  company  is  not  materially 
changed.  The  company  has  been  unfortunate  in 
working  its  ores  by  a  wet  crushing  process  by 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  assay  value  of  the 
ore  was  lost  in  the  work  of  reduction;  consequent¬ 
ly,  although  a  large  amount  of  bullion 
has  been  received  from  the  company’s  mine 
and  passed  through  the  United  States  Assay 
Office  of  New  York  City,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  larfier  than  receipts,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  further  working  of  ore 
until  a  dry  crushing  plant  could  be  erected.  As 
this  required  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  the  company  could  not  ad¬ 
vance,  it  was  proposed  to  interest  other  parties  in 
the  property.  In  order  that  former  reports  as  to 
the  value  or  the  property  might  be  verified,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Dobson,  a  mining  engineer,  went  to  the 
mine  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and  report 
accordingly.  This  report  was  made  in  August, 
1891,  and  fully  confirms  the  previous  reports  as  to 
the  value  and  character  of  the  mine. 
After  this  report  was  made  action  was 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
company  on  August  24th,  1891,  offering  a  part  of 
their  property  for  sale.  Some  time  after  the  com¬ 
pany  was  advised  that  such  a  sale  could  piobably 
oe  made  and  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  was  then  called  in  accordance  with  the 
following  notice, which  was  advertised  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  on  November  25th,  27th  and 
28th,  1891,  and  a  copy  of  same  sent  by  mail  to  every 
stockholder  of  record : 

Notice  to  Stockholders.  A  meeting  of  the  San  Se¬ 
bastian  Gold  Mining  Comoany  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  company  Room  20  237  Broadway,  on  Tuesday 
December  8th,  1891,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  is  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  company  relative  to  the  disposal  of  property, 
taken  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  August 
24th,  1891  by  order  of  the  president,  C.  I.  Blauvelt,  sec¬ 
retary. 

“The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  320,000 
shares,  and  at  this  meeting  there  was  present  or 
represented  by  proxy,  266,549  shares,  every  share 
of  which  voted  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board, 
which  is  the  only  action  at  any  time  taken  by  the 
Board  relative  to  the  disposal  of  property.  The 
company  now  advise  you  that  an  option  on  a  part 
of  the  property  has  been  given  in  England,  but 
there  has  been  no  sale  made  up  to  this  time.  In 
regard  to  the  recently  published  stories  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  untrue  and  mali¬ 
cious.  No  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the 
company  at  any  time  in  reference  to  the  stocK  of 
the  company.  It  holds  to-day  the  same  rights  as 
it  has  held  since  it  was  issued.” 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  AND  Mining  Journal  Mr.  Blauvelt 
said  that  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  covered  the  mat¬ 
ter  entirely.  He  explained  that  by  “a  part  of  the 
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property”  upon  which  an  option  to  an  English  | 
syndicate  had  been  given,  he  meant  the  mining 
property  and  plant.  The  company,  he  said,  would 
Keep  its  other  property.  Whac  tliis  property  was 
he  could  not  say,  except  that  it  was  landed  prop¬ 
erty.  He  said  also  that  the  bondholders,  the 
stockholders  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  in 
accord.” 

There  have  been  sold  during  the  week  a  total  of 
42,20.5  shares  against  21.740  shares  last  week,  show¬ 
ing  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  volume  of  bus- 
ness. 

The  Comstocks  show  a  slight  advance.  Raports 
from  San  Francisco  have  been  more  encouraging 
and  apparently  would  indicate  that  an  active 
market  is  about  to  be  experienced  there.  Consol¬ 
idated  California  &  Virginia  advanced  from  $4.2.5 
to  $.5  2.5  with  sales  of  095  shares.  Crown  Point  was 
stationary  at  $1..5.5;  Could  &  Curry  was  quiet  and 
advanced  from  $1.15  to  $1.75  ;  Ophir  was  quiet  at 
$2.<s()  to  $3.50,  the  latter  price  obtaining  at  the 
close. 

Savage  was  neglected  at  $1.75  as  was  also  Chol- 
lar  at  $1.  Hale  &  Norcross  was  traded  in  at  $1  @ 
$1.40;  Sierra  Nevada  at  $1.75®  $1.85;  and  Yellow 
.Jacket  at  $1.15  ®  $1.30.  There  were  sold  1,000 
shares  of  Alta  at  (iOc.  ®  70c.  Best  &  Belcher  was 
quiet  and  advanced  from  $2.35  to  $3.  Of  Comstock 
Tunnel  stock  .5,100  shares  changed  hands  at  16c.  ® 
23c.  Exchequer  shows  a  solitary  sale  of  100  shares 
at  (iUc.  I'otosi  was  quiet  at  $1.90  ®  $2.35.  Of  Mexi¬ 
can  (5.50  shares  changed  hands  at  $1.70  @  $2.35. 
Scorpion  was  neglected  at  35c.  @  40c.  Segregated 
Belcher  was  stationary  at  tK)c.  Of  Utah  there 
were  sold  1,3(X}  shares  at  .50c.  ®(5.5c.,  and  2(K)  shares 
of  Union  Consolidated  at  $1.45  @  $1.50. 

Eureka  Consolidated  shows  a  sale  of  50  shares 
at  $2. 

Of  the  California  stocks  Belmont  shows  sales 
of  3(X)  shares  at  6.5c.,  and  Brunswick  of  8,(X)0 
shares  at  ()c.  and  5c.,  the  latter  price  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  close.  There  was  a  sale  of  175  shares 
of  Standard  at  $1.25. 

Leadville  Consolidated  was  the  feature  of  the 
week;  14,!XJ0  shares  were  sold  at  20®24c.  Reports 
from  this  property  continue  encouraging.  At  the 
close  there  was  a  sale  of  1,100  shares  of  Robinson 
Consolidated  at  .50c. 

There  was  a  sale  of  60  shares  of  Osceola  at  $27.75. 

Of  the  Black  Hills  stocks  there  were  sales  of  600 
shares  of  Ueadwood  Terra  at  $2($$2.05,  and  a  sale 
of  50  shares  of  Homestake  at  $13.25.  It  is  said 
that  this  company  will  increase  the  amount  of  its 
dividends  during  the  coming  year.  The  news  of 
this  has  sent  up  the  price  of  the  stock. 

Alice  shows  a  sale  of  1(X)  shares  at  $1..50. 

Horn  Silver  was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  525 
shares  at  $3.7.5(&$3.H0. 

Phcenix  of  Arizona  was  in  some  demand  this 
week,  2.400  .shares  being  sold  at  39@46c. 

Boston.  Jan.  21. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  weakness  in  the  copper  stocks  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  our  last  report  was  followed  by  lower  prices 
in  the  early  dealings  the  present  week,  with  a 
partial  recovery  later  on.  This  was  again  lost 
and  the  market  continueb  to  drag  heavily  with  no 
special  indication  of  any  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  To-day’s  market  has  been  quite  an  active 
one,  but  there  is  no  support  to  prices  and  they 
yield  easily  on  any  pressure  to  sell. 

Boston  &  Montana  has  been  the  feature  in  the 
dealings,  and  the  stock  has  come  out  quite  freely, 
and  althougb  it  touched  $38  at  one  time,  it 
gradually  declined,  and  to-day  sold  at  $36,  the 
lowest  point  so  far  the  present  year.  The  rights 
have  ruled  from  13c.  to  10c.,  and  have  been  very 
active.  There  have  been  rumors  tb.atthe  company 
will  pass  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  due  next 
month,  but  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  reliable 
source.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  reticent 
about  the  matter. 

Butte  &  Boston  has  been  very  dull  this  week, 
only  100  shares  changing  hands  at  15)^®15%,  a 
loss  of  yi. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  sold  in  a  small  way  up  to  $2(55, 
declining  to  $262}^,  but  recovering  to  the  former 
figure. 

Tamarack  sold  at  $160,  but  was  weak  to  day  and 
declined  to  $157  for  nine  shares,  a  single  one  sell¬ 
ing  at  $155. 

0.sceola  sold  early  in  the  week  at  $293^.  A  good 
deal  of  stock  was  offered  to-day  and  it  declined  to 
$27.  The  company  has  not  yet  decided  about  pay¬ 
ing  a  dividend.  The  last  was  October  15th,  1891, 
and  it  was  expected  that  one  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  this  montn,  and  there  is  some  criticism  on  the 
course  of  the  directors  in  not  giving  the  stock¬ 
holders  a  good  reason  for  letting  dividend  day  pass 
unnoticed. 

Franklin  sold  at  $153^'  and  $15)^  dividend  ($2) 
on,  but  there  have  been  no  sales  ex-dividend,  al¬ 
thougb  $13  is  freely  bid  for  it. 

Centennial  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
stocks  on  the  list,  and  has  held'quite  steady  at  $10 
®$103<j,  selling  to-day  at  $10^^,  With  a  decline  to 
$103^  in  the  final  dealings. 

There  was  very  little  doing  in  Kearsage.  The 
stock  was  very  heavy,  and  declined  from  $12}^  to 
.$113-2.  Atlantic  declined  to  $113^,  and  Allouez  sold 
at  $13^®$!^.  National  came  out  quite  freely  at 
^1®$13^»  and  Arnold  sold  at  65c.  Wolverine  sold 
at  $33^(^$33^,  Santa  Fe  at  273^c.  and  Bonanza  at 
4.5c. 

Quincy  declared  a  dividend  of  $4  per  share,  which 
is  $1  less  than  was  paid  in  August  and  also  at  this 


date  In  1891.  The  increase  of  10,000  shares  in  the 
capital  stock  for  the  Pewabic  purchase  probably 
accounts  for  the  reduction.  Tne  stock  sold  for 
$114  a  few  days  since,  but  since  the  Stock  Exchange 
deprived  its  members  of  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  the  stock  the  dealings  in  it  are  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture  and  quotations  are  not  generally  given  to  the 
public. 

Sales  of  Tamarack,  Jr.,  we  hear  have  been  made 
at  $53  within  a  few  days. 

In  silver  stocks  we  note  sales  Coeur  d’Alene  at 
$1.05  and  Dunkin  at 40c.  Napa  Quicksilver  sold  at 
$4%. 

3  P.  M.  The  market  closed  heavy.  Boston  and 
Montana  sold  down  to  $35,  closing  at  $353^.  Osceola 
touched  $26%  but  closed  at  $277  Napa  quicksil¬ 
ver  advanced  3^  to  $4%. 

By  Telegraph. — Boston,  Jan.  22. — The  closing 
quotations  were  as  follows:  Osceola,  $26%;  Boston 
«  Montana,  $34%;  Butte  &  Boston,  $14%;  Kear- 
sarge,  $12;  Centennial,  $10;  Tamarack,  $1.58; 
Franklin,  $13;  Calumet  &  Hecla,  $2(54:  Allouez, 

Denver. 

Prices  and  sales  for  the  week  ending  January 
16th, 1892 : 


Company. 

Open- 

Clos- 

ing. 

H. 

L. 

ing. 

Sales. 

Mines. 

Alleghany . 

07 

Amity . 

.  62% 

*0334 

62 

0234 

14,200 

Bangkok  C.-B . 

.  *053s 

06 

0634 

0534 

3,300 

Bates-Hunter . 

.  15 

15 

Brownlow . 

.  05 

*07 

06 

05 

2,100 

.  15 

17 

Claudia  J . 

.  0434 

t05  . 

04 

0434 

42,100 

Clay  County . 

.  100 

Fnamons . 

.  4534a 

>49 

4534 

JMa 

10.200 

Gettysburg . 

.  30a 

28 

28 

30a 

1,500 

Gold  Rock  . 

.  60a 

t65 

57 

57 

300 

Leavenworth . 

.  05 

Little  Rule . 

.  115a 

Lexington . 

.  36 

*37 

3634 

3734 

2,700 

May-Mazeppa . 

50 

.  ^ 

300 

Oro . 

.  75 

75 

Pay  Rock . 

.  0134 

01% 

0134 

0134 

5,000 

Puzzler . 

.  0234a 

02 

02 

100 

Paul  Gold . 

.  10 

.... 

10 

Reed  National .... 

.  100a 

Rialto . 

.  115a 

ill 

Ill 

75 

100 

Running  Lode . 

.  *32 

32 

30 

t33 

900 

Whale . . 

05 

Bal.  Smuggler  — 

2ia 

Sutton . 

*i6 

15 

15 

16 

1,200 

Prog  nee ts. 

.  20a  . 

05 

10a 

05% 

Century . 

.  12  ■  tl.334 

12 

12  ' 

5,300 

Diamond  B . 

.  03 

*04 

03 

0334 

7,900 

Nat  G.  &  Oil  Co.. 

.*09 

t09 

08 

08 

500 

Golden  Treasure  . , 

.  62 

t90 

64 

t75 

2,500 

Ironclad . 

.*1634 

*17 

14 

15 

2,500 

John  Jay . 

.  01 

01% 

01 

01 

3.000 

Justice . 

.  2034 

t2334 

20 

20 

15,100 

Morning  Glim . 

.  10 

10 

Park  Consolidated 

.  0434 

0134 

0134 

Total . 

,120,400 

•  Buyer  30.  t  Buyer  60.  1  Seller  60.  $  Seller  30. 
a  Asked. 

San  Francisco.  Jan.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  past  week  mining  stocks  have  been 
remark^ly  steady,  the  fluctuations  not  ranging 
with  the  Comstocks  more  than  5  cents  either 
way.  'Trading  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  ac¬ 
tive  and  the  sales  of  Gold  Hill  and  South  End 
stocks  have  been  large. 

The  annual  election  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  took  place  this  week,  when  A.  E.  CoflBn 
was  elected  president;  William  Edwards,  vice- 
president;  T.  W.  Hadlev,  secretary;  George  'T. 
Marye,  treasurer,  and  O.  V.  Walker,  caller.  The 
scheme  of  reform,  outlined  in  these  columns  two 
weeks  ago,  is  being  prosecuted,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  interested  brokers  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  take  definite  shape  and  result  in  stopping 
the  abuse  by  stock  brokers  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  owners  of  stock.  It  is  a  debatable  question, 
however,  whether  the  means  being  now  adopted 
to  oust  the  directors  of  certain  companies  from 
office  is  not  a  tampering  with  the  mean  and  des¬ 
picable  weapons  used  by  the  present  office  hold¬ 
ers  to  sustain  themselves  in  this  position.  The 
means  being  adopted  is  supposed  to  be  justified  by 
the  end  sought  to  be  attained,  and  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  permission  of  the  owners  of  stock  to  vote 
their  stock  is  being  asked. 

During  the  past  week  the  North  End  Comstocks  | 
have  had  a  heavy  tone,  and  sales  have  not  been 
large.  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  sold  to¬ 
day  for  $3.70,  just  5c.  lower  than  on  the  same  day 
last  week.  Mexican  has  been  ruling  at  $1.55; 
Sierra  Nevada  at  $1.60;  Union  Con.  at  $1.35  and 
Ophir  at  $2.65. 

The  middle  ^jroup  have  likewise  been  dull  and 
heavy,  without  any  great  variation  in  prices. 
Belcher  has  sold  for  $2  and  has  been  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  stock  on  account  of  the  recent  strike  in  the 
mine  which  may  develop  into  something  really 
important.  Chollar,  at  95  cents;  Gould  &  Curry, 
at  $1.05;  Potosi,  at  $1.65,  and  Savage,  at  $1.30, 
have  all  sold  in  small  lots. 

Most  of  the  active  trading  in  the  Comstocks 
has  been  confined  to  the  Gold  Hill  stocks,  and  of 
those  the  smaller  priced  stocks  have  been  most  in 
demand.  Bullion  has  ruled  steady  at  $1.20. 1,500 


shares  of  Con.solidated  New  York  sold  for.50cents. 
Overman  has  also  sold  steadv  for  $1,  and  Ex¬ 
chequer  at  40  cents.  Crown  Point  at  $1.25,  and 
Occidental  at 35  cents  have  made  up  the  balance 
of  the  active  list. 

The  Bodies  do  not  seem  to  sell  freely,  albeit  the 
outlook  at  the  mines,  particularly  in  the  Bulwer, 
is  good.  Bodie  Con.  has  sold  for  (55  cents,  and 
Bulwer  for  45  cents.  Mono  has  sold  for  80  cents. 

Things  are  quite  lively  in  the  Quijotoa  camp, 
but  the  stocks  of  the  several  mines  hang  fire. 
Crocker  is  not  in  great  demand,  and  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  for  15  to  20  cents;  Peerless  has  sold  for  15  cents, 
and  Peer,  the  mine  that  is  crushing  ore  at  present, 
has  been  ruling  at  25  cents.  Silver  King  sold  to- 
d^  for  50  cents. 

(Jf  the  Tuscarora  stocks,  only  Commonwealth 
and  North  Commonwealth  have  been  quoted  to¬ 
day.  The  former  sold  at  20  cents  and  the  latter  at 
45  cents. 

San  Francisco,  .January  22d.  [By  telegraph.} 
Opening  quotations  to-day  are  as  follows:  Best 
&  Belcher.  $2.65;  Bodie,  .5.5c.;  Belle  Isle.  7.5c.; 
Bulwer,  40c.;  Chollar,  $1.30;  Consolidated  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Virginia,  $4.65;  Eureka  Consolidated, 
$1.60;  Gould  &  Curry,  $1..55;  Hale  &  Norcross, 
$1.65;  Mexican,  $2;  Mono,  .5.5c.;  North  Belle  Isle, 
35c.;  Ophir,  $3.15;  Savage,  .$1.60;  Sierra  Nevada, 
$1.(>5;  Union  Consolidated,  $1.05;  Yellow  Jacket, 
$1.20. 

Nt.  lioulik.  Jan.  20. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  has  been  dull  during  the  past  week- 
Prices  see-sawed  up  and  down.  No  decided  ad' 
vance  except  in  Hope  is  shown  this  week,  and  with 
the  exception  of  American  &  Nettie  no  very  posi¬ 
tive  decline  is  noted.  AVhy  this  last  named  stock 
should  go  down  at  all  is  a  matter  of  comment  with 
many.  The  news  from  the  mine  is  of  the  very  best 
character  while  the  fact  that  a  dividend  of  .5c.  per 
share,  payable  January  23d,  has  been  declared 
should  have  strengthened  the  stock.  Opening  at 
$1  the  market  remained  inactive  until  Saturday, 
when  200  shares  sold  at  $1.0.5.  On  Monday,  with 
the  declaration  of  the  dividend,  the  stock  fell  to 
95c.  and  closes  at  that  figure. 

Bi-metallic  opened  at  $15  bid,  $25  asked,  and 
closes  at  $10  bid,  $25  asked.  No  sales  were  made. 
Despite  the  accident  which  happened  at.tbe  mine 
this  week,  and  which  will  oblige  the  mine’shutting 
down  for  at  least  a  month,  the  holders  of  stock  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  under  $2.5, 

Mickey  Breen  was  traded  in  somewhat  this  week. 
It  opened  at  4c.,  200  shares  selling  at  that  figure, 
and  closed  at  3c.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for 
the  stock, 

Elizabeth  fell  off  slightly  and  from  an  opening 
of  763^0.^773-20.  closes  at  70c.  Sales  amounted  to 
200  shares  at  763^c.®773^c.;  300  shares  at  80c.,  and 
800  shares  at  763i^c.®7()c. 

Little  Albert  had  a  good  week,  3,(KX)  shares 
changing  hands  at  Oc.^fiJ^c.  The  market  opened 
and  closes  at  6c.,  and  is  very  steady. 

While  Central  Silver  had  several  good  sales  the 
interest  in  the  property  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might 
be  or  has  been.  Six  thousand  shares  at  143^c.  con¬ 
stituted  all  the  trading  of  the  week,  and  from  an 
opening  bid  of  143^c.  the  market  closes  at  13c, 

Leo  was  on  the  market  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week,  and  two  sales  of  3,000  shares  at  13c., 
and  600  shares  at  liy^c.  were  made.  The  stock 
closes  at  12c.  bid. 

Twenty  shares  of  Granite  Mountain  brought 
$16.25  on  Friday,  and  20  shares  more  sold  on  Mon¬ 
day  at  $16.  This  makes  an  advance  of  25c.  on  the 
opening;  the  stock  is  strong  at  $16. 

Silver  Age  opened  at  .5c.;  1,100  shares  sold  on 
Friday  at  ^4c.,  after  which  the  market  became 
quiet,  closing  at  4c. 

Ten  shares  of  Small  Hopes  brought  95c.,  lieing 
an  advance  of  1.5o.  over  the  opening  figures. 

Hope  showed  up  very  strong  toward  latter  part 
of  the  week.  Opening  at  $1.70  it  fell  to  $1,  re¬ 
covered  on  Monday  and  on  encouraging  news  from 
the  mine  100  shares  sold  at  $2.50;  it  closes  very 
strong  at  $2.25. 

Five  hundred  shares  of  La  L’nion  were  sold  at 
He- 

Pat  Murphy,  Adams,  Yuma,  Montrose,  etc., 
were  quiet  with  no  trading. 


Aluminum  Steel  and  Alloy  Company,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  February 
1st,  at  2  p.  M. 

Illinois  Steel  Company  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  10th,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 

Maid  of  the  Mist  Silver  Mining  Company,  at  the 
office  of  Louis  Fitzgerald,  No.  120  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork  City,  Feburary  1st,  at  2  p.  m. 

Michigan  Gold  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
the  company  in  Marquette,  Mich.|  Februarv  .3d,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Passaic  Chemical  Company,  at  the  office  of 
the  company.  No.  254  Pearl  Street,  NewYork  City, 
February  16th,  at  3  p.  m. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  payable  Feb¬ 
urary  1st  at  the  office  of  the  company,No.  20  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York  City.  Transfer  books  close 
January  25th  and  reopen  teburary  2d. 

Daly  Mioing  Company,  dividend  No,  59  of  25 
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cents  per  share,  f.ST.oOO  payable  January  IlOth,  at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Loun8l)ery  &  Co.,  15  Broad 
street.  New  York  City.  Transfer  books  close  Jan¬ 
uary  '£id  and  reopen  February  1st. 

Honiestake  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  162, 
of  tencents  per  share,  $12, .W,  payable  January  25th 
at  the  office  of'  Messrs.  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  Mills 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company,  dividend  No* 
1S8,  of  .50  cents  per,  share.  $7.5,0(X).  payable  January 
:i0th,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  15 
Broad  street.  New  York  City.  Transfer  t>ooks 
close  January  2.5th  and  reopen  F'ebruary  Ist. 

Quincy  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  47,  of  $4 
per  share,  $160,000,  payable  Feburary  3d,  at  the 
office  of  W.  H.  Daniels.  No.  :15  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Transfer  books  close  January  27th 
and  reopen  Feburary  3d. 

Rocky  Fork  Railway  and  Coal  Trust,  dividend 
of  2'<i^%,  payable  February  2d,  1S02,  at  the  office  of 
the  Trust,  Mills  Building,  No.  15  Broad  street.  New 
York  Citv.  Transfer  nooks  close  January  2,5th 
and  reopen  February  2d. 

ASM  !;!«$»  .TIKNTS. 


Alliance,  Utah . 

Alta,  Nev . 

ftevan.  Utah . 

Butte  Queen,  Cal. 
Challenge.  Con,  Nev 

Chollar.  Nev  _ 

Cons.  St.  Gothard 

G.Cal . 

Crocker.  Ariz . 

Crown  Point,  Nev. 
Gen.  Merritt,  S.  Dak 
Gold  Mountalo,  Cal, 

(ioodyear,  Mont _ 

Gould  &  Curry.  Nev 
Grass  Valley  Queen 
Gold,  Cal.... 

Hale  &  Norcross, 

Nev . 

Justice,  Nev . 

Me.'cican,  Nev . 

Occidental  t  ■on.,Nev 

I’otosi,  Nev . 

San  Jose,  Nev . 

Scorpion,  Nev . 

Siskiyou  Consol., 
Quicksilver.Cal. 
Umpire  G.  &  S  .Ore 

Union  t^on..  Nev _ 

U.S.  Giant.  S.  1).... 
Vulcan,  S.  Dak . 


When 

levied. 

Day  01 

!  office. 

Am’ . 

per 

share. 

1  16  Nov.  16 

Jan. 

9  Feb.  2 

.50 

41  Jan.  5 

Feb. 

9  Feb.  29 

.10 

4  Dec.  9 

Jan. 

16  Feb.  4 

.‘20 

1  Nov.  27 

Jan. 

b  Jan.  25 

.02 

lOJan  14  Feb. 

17  Mar.  9 

.25 

.32  Jan.  8  Feb. 

11  Mar.  3 

.50 

,  4  Dee.  29  Feb. 

6  Feb.  23 

.05 

11  Dec.  15  Jan. 

19  Feb.  11 

.10 

56  Dec.  2  Jan. 

6  Jan.  27 

.50' 

4  Jan.  2  Feb. 

8  Feb.  29 

.COH 

1  .Ian.  I  Feb. 

8  Feb.  27 

6.00 

1  iDee.  8  Jan. 

11  Feb.  20 

.(•1 

68. Jan.  5,  Feb. 

8  Mar.  1 

.30 

i  1  Dec.  3I^Jau. 

28  Jan.  .30 

.10 

100  Jan.  5  Feb, 

19  Dec.  23:  Jan. 
44  Jan.  U  Feb. 

9  Jan.  11  Feb. 
37  Dec.  It)  Jan. 

20  Nov.  16  Jan. 

3  Dec.  15  Jan. 

2iDec  22^lan. 

4  Dec.  16  Jan. 
43  .Tan.  6  Feb. 

4  Dec,  23  Jan. 
3,Oct.  lO^Dec. 


8  Feb.  18  .50 

28  Feb.  17  .26 

17  Mar.  10  .25 

16  Mar.  10  .25 

13  Feb.  1  .50 

2  Feb.  10  .04 

22  Feb.  15,  .05 


.02 

.oi!4 


28|Feb.  19 
25  Feb.  15 
ll'Mar.  2  .25 

30  Feb.  15  .0r09i 

18- Feb.  8,  .003 


riPE  LING  CGiiTf PIC.ITGN. 

The  visible  supply  of  refined  petroleum  at  the 
seven  principal  Continental  European  ports  on 
.January  4th,  1892,  was  579,000  barrels,  a  decrease  of 
260,000  barrels  from  the  same  date  in  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  taken  for  consumption  from 
the  same  ports  from  July  1st,  18S11,  to  January  4th, 
188)2,  was  2,979,000  barrels,  a  decrease  of  150,000 
barrels  from  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Exports  of  Russian  oil  in  November 
were  :  To  Eastern  Asia,  702,000  cases;  to  Antwerp. 
19,600  barrels;  to  London,  23,000  barrels;  to  other 
English  ports,  40,900  barrels;  to  Italy,  11,800 
bbls. ;  to  Trieste  and  b'lume,  8,(i00  bbls. ;  total  ship¬ 
ments  to  Western  Flurope,  103,900  bbls.  The  stocks 
on  hand  in  this  country  January  1st  were  16,002,- 
8,56’69  bbls.,  an  increase  of  1,0,50,029'60  bbls.  The 
average  daily  production  in  December  was  123, 
598’69  bbls.,  a  decrease  of  10,388‘07  bbls.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  November.  The  receipts  in  December 
were  3,827,692'39  bbls.,  as  compared  with  4,041,- 
061 ’55  bbls.  in  November. 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 

Upcniiig.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales. 


Total  sales  in  barrels . 


15,000 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening.  Jan.  22. 

Production  ok  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
January  16th,  and  year  from  January  1st. 

WESTERN  SUIPHKNVS. 


Pittsburg,  Pa .  28,554 

Westnioreiand,  Pa . .•  49,331 

Monongahela,  Pa .  11,271 


Total  .  89,156 


Grand  total . . .  422,221 


, - 1892. 

- \ 

1891. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

.  28,554 

62,101 

68,313 

.•  49,331 

80,459 

96,803 

.  11, -271 

20.135 

31,047 

.  89,156 

162,695 

199,163 

.  422,221 

737,879 

906,112 

EASTERN  AND 

NORTHERN 

SHIPMENTS. 

- 1892. - ^ 

1891. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.  R . 

1,427 

3.048 

7.405 

Cumberland,  Md . 

...  t78.142 

78,142 

114.425 

Barclay,  Pa . 

. . .  10,781 

13.242 

7.7.*6 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

8,271 

21.132 

2.5,806 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

...  86,274 

176,512 

242.610 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

...  21.278 

48.627 

61,(143 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . 

...  47.127 

96.8.58 

132.444 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top. , . 

. . .  48,896 

102,7.54 

90,8.59 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . 

...  *.34,869 

34,869 

24,001 

Total  . 

...  .333,965 

575.184 

706,979 

"Week  ending  January  7th. 
tNine  da}s  ending  January  9th. 
fEstiniatcd. 

Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi- 
maiedl  fornine  days  ending  January  91  h,  1892, compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


Regions. 

Jan  9, 
1892. 

.Tan.  10, 
1891. 

Difference. 

Wyoming  Region.Tons 

S45,3a5 

52l,:342 

Dec. 

176,037 

Lehigh  Region  “ 

128.373 

1.57,302 

Dec. 

‘28  929 

Schuylkill  Region  “ 

198.293 

310,027 

Dec. 

111.824 

Total . Tons 

671,881 

988.671 

Dec. 

316,790 

Statement  of  shipments  of  anth  racite  coal  for  inonih 
of  December.  18 Jl,  comnired  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Compiled  from  the  returns  furniihei 
by  the  mine  opera'ors 


Regions. 

December, ;  Decembe  r, 
1891.  1890. 

Difference. 

Wyoming  Region 
Lehigh  Region.  . 
Schiiylkil.  Region. 

Tons. 

1,88.5.041.05 

581.389.12 

1,121,540.16 

1’oiis. 

1.672.748.12 

487,209.15 

9(fc5,249.19 

Tons. 

1.  21-2,292.13 

1.  94.179.17 

I.  216.290.17 

Total . 

3.5  -7,971.13 

3,0e5,*i(»8.C6 

I.  52i  763.07 

1 

Re;4ions. 

F  r  year 
1891. 

For  year 
1890. 

Difference. 

Wyoming  Region 

Lchivh  Region . 

Schuylkill  Region.. 

Tons. 

21..32.\239.18 
6.381.8.38  ( 8 
12,74 1.258. 0;-) 

Tons. 
H.a57.69I.U 
S  329.n58.C7 
10,867,821.18 

Tons. 

r.‘2,667,.545.01 

1.  5-2.180.01 

1.1.873  436  07 

Total  . 

40,448,3.36.11 

35,855,174.19  1.4,593,161.12 

_ 1 _ 

Jan.  16.. . 

...'63 

'63J» 

63% 

62% 

30,000 

18... 

...  6^ 

62)4 

62)4 

12,C00 

19... 

...  62% 

6-2 

62 

10,000 

20... 

...  62 

62^4 

62 

62H 

6.000 

21... 

...  63 

63 

62)4 

62)4 

6.000 

22... 

...  &2H 

63M 

62?i 

62% 

53,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels . 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

117,000 

Opening.  Highest. 

Lowest. 

Closing. 

Sales. 

Jan.  16.. 

18... 

19.. 

...  62% 

62 

62)4 

62)4 

5,000 

20... 

21.. 

...  61 

61 

6i 

61 

10.000 

The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tidewater  shipping 
points  December  Jlst.  1891,  was  754.4.32  t.''n8;  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30ih.  1891,  G37.<''46  tons;  increase,  116,.5S6  tons. 

Of  the  total  product  in  1891,  was  fiom  the 

Wyoming  Region;  15‘78;f  from  ihe  Lehigh  Region  and 
31  •.56^  from  the  Schuylkill  Region. 

Eastern  competitive  tonnage,  including  all  coal  which 
for  flnal  consumption  or  in  transit  reaches  any  point 
on  the  Hudson  River  or  the  bay  of  New  York,  or  which 
passes  out  of  the  capes  of  the  Delaw'are. 

1890  . 11,792,317  tons. 

1891  . 13,313,719  “ 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  year  ending  January  16th,  1892,  and  year  from 
January  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.:  Week,  116.727  tons: 
year,  2^.291  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1891,  2'28.654 
ttos. 

Anthracite. 

The  returns  of  John  H.  .Tones,  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  anthracite  coal  statistics,  places  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1891  at  40,448,336.11  tons  of  2,240 
lbs.  The  estimate  published  by  the  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  on  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year  was  40,414,905  tons,  or  was  practically  as 
accurate  as  the  official  returns.  The  ;Si.431  tons 
difference  between  the  official  and  our  figures  is 
so  small  as  to  make  little  difference  in  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  different  companies  as  given  by 
us,  namely : 

- 1890  — 

Ship¬ 
ments. 

Tons, 


P.  c. 


. - 1891 - V 

Ship¬ 

ments. 

Tons.  P.  c. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading..  7.527,6(3)  20.89  8,391,824  20.8 


Lehigh  Valley .  6,768.495 

Cen.  Railroad  of  N.  J . 5,615,040 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West .  5,792,769 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  3,674,800 
l^enn.  Railroad  Company .  4,017.600 

Penn  Coal  Company .  1.428,485 

N.  Y ..  L.  E.  &  W .  1,029,785 

N.  Y.,  O.  &\V .  . 


18.87  7,201.808  17.8 
15.66  5.951,114  14. 
16.15  6,106,075 
10.25  3,895,119 
11.20  5,165,960 
1,739,090 
1,242.007 
699,896 


3.P8 

2.87 


15.1 

9.6 
12.8 

4.4 

3.1 

1.7 


35,855,174  100  40,414,898  100 

The  Stock  on  band  at  tidewater  shipping  points 
on  December  31st,  1891,  was  754.432  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  116,586  tons  in  a  month,  and  of  116,744 
tons  in  a  year. 

The  tables  at  the  head  of  the  column  furnish  in 
detail  the  outputs  of  the  different  regions  for  the 
week,  month  and  year  last  reviewed. 

The  threat  of  a  coal  war,  which  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  like  a  cloud  over  the  trade  for  six  months, 
seems  likely  to  materalize,  in  fact  the  first  gun  has 
been  fired,  aud  serious  results  can  now  be  averted 
only  by  the,  prompt  action  of  the  presidents  of  the 
anthracite  roads. 

A  second  adjourned  meeting  of  the  sales  agents 
was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  to  consider  the  question 
of  an  1892  allotment.  The  date  of  this  meeting,  as 
of  that  which  preceded  it,  being  fixed  at  the  in¬ 


stance  of  President  McLeod,  of  the  Phi’adelphia 
&  Reading.  Owing  to  the  sickne.ss  of  General 
Manager  Henderson,  of  the  Reading,  that  company 
was  not  represented  at  the  meeting  by  any  one 
who  had  authority  to  act.  The  discussion  of  the 
tonnage  elicited  the  statement  from  one  of  the 
sales  agents  that  it  was  a  question  with 
which  only  the  presidents  of  the  companies 
were  competent  to  deal.  This  seemed  to  meet 
with  general  approval,  and  the  subject  was  finally 
left  without  formal  action.  Then  follow'ed  a  very 
caustic  and  unsatisfactory  talk,  in  which  the  ruling 
sentiment  expressed  was  that  the  agents  were 
tired  of  temporizing  with  the  Reading.  Before  its 
close  two  of  the  sales  agents  made  the  statement 
that  they  w’ere  going  to  sell  their  coal  for  what  it 
would  bring  in  the  market. 

The  next  morning  the  l.ehigh  &  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  f'oinpany  issued  the  following  circular  of  net 
prices,  f.  o.  h.  Port  Johnston:  Broken,  $3.25;  egg, 
$3.35;  stove.  $3..5fl;  chestnut,  $3,  wfitb  20c.  added 
alongside.  New  York.  The  comnanies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Reading  and  lieiiigh  Valley,  im¬ 
mediately  met  the  cut.  Of  these  two  the  Reading 
on  Thursday  was  “considering  the  situation.”  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  “would  undoubtedly  do  the 
same  as  the  others.” 

This  cut  is  calculated  to  bring  the  Reading  to 
an  understanding  with  the  other  companies.  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  desire  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
independent  operators,  who,  during  the  past  two 
months  have  had  things  their  own  way  by  cutting 
slightly  under  the  companies.  The  production 
of  these  independents,  or  the  “mugwumps”  of  the 
coal  trade  as  we  may  call  them,  is  about  10%  of 
the  rotal  output.  They  claim  that  they  are  not 
seekers  for  business  at  present  figures,  and  say 
that  the  greater  the  cut  the  quicker  the  war  will 
he  over.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  pugnacity 
liehind  this  cut,  and  if  it  be  considered  necessary 
to  make  another  cut  in  order  to  accomplish  cer¬ 
tain  ends,  it  will  probably  be  made. 

The  outcome  is  very  difticult  to  predict.  One 
sales  agent  said:  “  Yes,  there  will  be  a  short  fight 
—it  might  be  called  a  coal  war— which  will  reach 
ultimate  settlement  through  the  presidents.  There 
is  the  usual  feeling  on  the  part  of  “the  companies” 
that  “  it  will  do  no  harm  to  administer  a  whole¬ 
some  little  lesson  to  the  independent  operators.” 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  sales  agents 
will  be  held  on  the  28th  inst. 

As  for  the  trade,  the  demand  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  cold  weather,  but  owing  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  prices  in  the  future,  orders  are  given 
only  to  meet  temporary  needs. 

The  effect  on  stocks  has  been  directly  opposite  to 
what  was  expected.  Instead  of  a  decline  there  has 
been  an  advance  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal 
stocks.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  went  from 
$124.5(>('«'$125.25  on  the  18th  inst.  to  $12.5('oi$126..50 
yesterday.  The  ranges  of  the  other  stocks  between 
those  dates  were  as  follows;  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western,  $138.7.5('ai$139%  to  $140..50(«) 
$142.75;  Lebigh  Valley,  $50.7-iifn  $-t0J<  to  $.50.75® 
$51;  Central,  $112j5;®$li3  to  $11.5® $11.5.75;  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading,  $:18^®$4()..50  to  $40;)^r^$41?ft. 
For  fluctuations  see  stock  tables. 

Production  is  being  restricted.  Returns  for  the 
week  ending  January  9tb  show  an  output  of  671,- 
881  tons,  being  on  a  basis  of  about  2,600,000  tons 
for  the  month,  and  a  decrease  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  in  1891  of  316,790  tons. 

COXE  BROS.  &  CO.’SSUIT  AGAIN.ST  THE  LEHIGH  VAL¬ 
LEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  text  of  .ludge  Atkinson’s  decision  in  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  vs. 
the  I.,ebigb  Valley  Railroad  Company,  rendered 
on  Saturday,  the  16th  inst.,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  case  may  be  re  tried  before  a  United  States 
court  at  the  option  of  the  Commission.  This  es¬ 
tablishes  a  precedent  by  the  terms  of  which  every 
finding  not  satisfactory  to  either  party  to  the 
action  may  be  retried  by  a  United  States  court. 

Judge  Achesoii  says: 

“U pon  the  complaint  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company,  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  regulate 
commerce,’  approved  February  4th,  1887,  and  the 
amendatory  acts  of  March  2d,  1889,  and  February 
10th,  1891,  the  said  commission  found  and  decided 
that  the  rates  established  by  the  said  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  force  over  and  upon  its  lines  of  rail- 
roacl,for  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Lehigh  anthracite  coal  region,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  Perth  Amboy,  in  the  State  of 
New  .Jersey,  were  unreasonable  and  unjust;  and 
the  commission  fixed  a  scale  of  maximum  rates  of 
freight  for  such  transportation, and  issued  an  order 
requiring  the  said  railroad  company  to  cease  and 
desist,  from  and  after  a  certain  specified  date, 
trom  making  any  charge  in  excess  of  the  rates  so 
determined  upon  by  the  Commission. 

“The  railroad  company  having  neglected  and 
refused  to  comply  with  this  order,  the  Interstate 
f^ommerce  Commission,  proceeding  under  the  16th 
section  of  the  law  as  amended,  applied  petition 
to  this  court,  sitting  in  equity,  praying  lor  a  writ 
of  injunction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  to  restrain  said  railroad  company 
from  further  violation  of  and  disobedience  to 
the  said  order  of  the  Commission.  To  this  peti¬ 
tion  the  railroad  company  filed  an  answer,  which, 
besides  other  defenses  of  a  legal  character  therein 
raised,  denies  that  the  rates  established  and 
charged  by  it  for  the  transportation  of  anthracite 
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coal,  as  aforesaid,  were  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
and  allep‘8  that  the  same  were  and  are  reason¬ 
able  and  just  rates;  and  the  answer  further  avers 
that  all  the  findin^tt  of  fact  by  the  commission, 
which  led  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  defendant  were  unreasonable  and 
unjust,  were  erroneous,  and  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence.  The  case  was  set  down  for 
hearing,  and  has  been  argued  upon  the  petition 
and  answer. 

“  Several  questions  of  fjreat  importance,  both  to 
the  parties  to  this  litigation  and  to  the  public,  are 
here  involved;  but  at  this  time  we  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  only  one  of  these  questions,  name¬ 
ly,  in  this  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  its  order  against 
the  defendant  railroad  company,  what  effect  is  to 
be  given  to  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  commission 
embodied  in  its  written  report,  and  upon  which  its 
said  order  was  based. 

“  It  has  been  argued  earnestly  and  ably  by  coun¬ 
sel  representing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  present  proceeding  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  controversy  between  the  Commission  and  the 
defendant  company  distinct  from  the  original  case 
between  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  the  de¬ 
fendant;  that  the  original  case  is  not  here  retriable 
upon  its  merits,  however  it  might  be.  were  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  the  petitioners;  that  while 
the  court  may  look  into  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  commission  to  see  whether  there  is  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  decision,  yet,  if  the  commission 
acted  upon  competent  evidence  and  within  the 
scope  of  its  authority,  and  the  defendant  had  a  fair 
trial  before  it.  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  are  not  here  open  to  question,  but  must  be 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

“  But,  as  respects  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
findiners  of  fact,  the  statute,  we  think,  affords  no 
ground  for  making  any  distinction  between  an  ap 
plication  to  the  court  by  the  commission  itself  and 
such  an  application  by  the  original  complainants 
at  whose  instance  the  order  sought  to  be  enforced 
was  made.  As  we  shall  hereinafter  see,  the  law 
provides  that  application  to  the  court  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  order  mav  be  made  either 
by  the  commission  or  by  any  company  or  person 
interested  in  the  order.  No  sound  reason  exists 
for  according  greater  efficacy  to  the  findings  of  fact 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the  statute 
does  not  recognize  any  such  distinction.  What 
force,  then,  have  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
the  petitioner  here  relies  f 

“  If  the  acts  of  Congress  had  been  silent  as  to 
the  effect  to  be  given  to  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  reasonably  inferable  that  the 
legislative  intention  was  that  those  findings 
should  fall  within  the  general  rule ;  that  where 
the  law  has  confided  a  special  tribunal  the  author¬ 
ity  to  hear  and  determine  certain  matters  in  the 
course  of  its  duties,  the  decision  of  that  tribunal, 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  is  conclusive  up¬ 
on  all  other  tribunals.  But  any  such  implication 
is  excluded  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law.  Section  14  of  the  act  as  amended, 
af;er  providing  that  whenever  an  investigation 
shall  be  made  by  the  commission,  itshall  be  itsduty 
to  make  a  report  in  writing  in  respect  thereto, 
which  shall  include  the ‘findings  of  fact,’  upon 
which  the  conclusionsof  the  commission  are  based, 
declares :  ’  And  such  findings  so  made  shall  there¬ 
after,  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  as  to  each  and  every  fact  found.’ 
Now,  clearly  this  provision  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  that  in  an  application  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  commission 
operate  conclusively. 

‘But,  furthermore.  Section  Ifi,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows  :  ‘That  whenever  any  common 
carrier,  as  defined  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  violate,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to 
obey  or  perform  any  lawful  order  or  requirement 
of  the  commission  created  by  this  act,  not  founded 
upon  a  controversy  requiring  a  trial  by  jury,  as 
provided  by  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Ijnited  States,  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  the  commission  or  for  any  company  or  person 
interested  in  such  order  or  requirement,  to  apply 
in  a  summary  way,  by  petition,  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  equity  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  district  in  which  the  common  carrier  com¬ 
plained  of  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  which  the 
violation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  require¬ 
ment  shall  happen,  alleging  such  violation  or  dis¬ 
obedience,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  said  court 
shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter 
■  •  •  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  speedily  as  a  Court  of  Eq^uity, 
and  without  the  formal  pleadings  and  proceedings 
applicable  to  ordinary  suits  in  equity,  but  in  such 
manner  as  to  do  justice  in  the  premises;  and  to 
this  end  such  court  shall  have  power,  if  it  think 
fit,  to  direct  and  prosecute  in  such  mode  and  by 
such  persons  as  it  may  appoint,  all  such  inquiries 
as  the  court  may  think  needful  to  enable  it  to  form 
a  just  judgment  in  the  matter  of  such  petition; 
and  on  such  hearing  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  said  commission  shall  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  matters  therein  stated;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  appear  to  such  court,  on  such  hearing  or 
on  report  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  that  the 
lawful  order  of  requirement  of  said  com¬ 
mission  drawn  in  question  has  been  vio¬ 
lated  or  disobeyed,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  court  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction 
V  r  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise. 


to  restrain  such  common  carrier  from  further  con¬ 
tinuing  such  violation  or  disobedience  of  such 
order  or  requirement  of  said  commission,  and  en¬ 
joining  obedience  to  the  same.’  This  section  fur 
ther  provides  for  proceedings  on  the  law  side  of 
the  court  where  the  matters  involved  are  founded 
upon  a  controversy  requiring  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
enacts  that  ‘at  the  trial  the  findings  of  fact  of 
said  commission,  as  set  forth  in  its  report,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  matters  therein 
stated.’ 

“Thus  has  Congress  most  carefully  defined  and 
limited  the  effect  of  the  findings  or  fact  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  whether  at  law  or  in  equity. 

“  But  then  again,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  above 
q^uoted  provisions  of  Section  Ifi,  it  is  demonstrable 
tnat  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  wnole  con¬ 
troversy  and  form  an  independent  judgment.  The 
court,  upon  a  petition  alleging  the  violation  of  a 
‘lawful’  order,  is  to  proceed  to  ‘hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter  as  a  court  of  equity  in 
I  such  manner  as  to  do  justice  in  the  prem¬ 
ises.’  and  to  this  end  it  may  prosecute  in 
such  mode  and  by  such  {persons  as  it  may 
I  appoint  all  ‘  needful  inquiries'  to  enable  it  to  ‘form 
’  a  just  judgment’  in  the  matter  of  the  petition, 
I  and,  finally,  ‘on  such  hearing,  the  findings  of  fact 
in  the  report  of  said  commission  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  matters  therein  stated.’ 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  findings  by 
the  commission  are  not  here  decisive  of  the  ques 
tions  of  fact- 

“  We  have  only  to  add  that  our  conclusion  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  case 
of  Kentucky,  etc..  Bridge  Company  vs.  Louis¬ 
ville.  etc..  Company,  37  Fed.  Rep.  507. 

“  In  view,  then,  of  the  denials  and  averments  of 
the  answer  the  present  motion  must  be  denied, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  petitioner 
to  file  a  replication,  and  it  is  so  ordered.’’ 

Bltiimluoua. 

The  bituminous  coal  trade  is  exceedingly  dull. 
This  condition  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  season  up  to  date,  consumers  have 
kept  bn  hand  a  maximum  supply;  tbev  have  now 
reached  a  point  in  the  life  of  their  contracts  when 
they  have  stock  enough  on  hand  to  tide  them  over 
the  year  or  to  March  1st.  consequently  there  is  very 
little  buying.  Stocks  at  tidewater  are  large  and  ac¬ 
cumulating.  The  companies  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  are  restricting  production  as  a  matter  of  self- 
defense  rather  than  through  a  desire  to  keep 
within  the  official  allottment. 

A  thorough  canvass  of  tbe  trade  this  week  failed 
to  find  more  than  the  usual  mere  “rumors”  of  rate 
cutting.  The  fact  is  tbe  tonnage  moving  is  entirely 
on  contract,  there  being  little  new  business  on 
which  to  cut  rates.  The  few  new  orders  that  have 
been  taken  this  week  are  said  to  have  gone  at  the 
Seaboard  price  of  $2  .50  and  $‘2.60  Baltimore  and 
Pbiladelpnia,  respectively. 

Transportation  facilities  to  tidewater  are  said  to 
be  adequate.  Operations  were  badly  hampered 
last  week  by  the  rain,  which,  percolating  through 
the  loaded  coal  cars,  froze,  forming  an  almost  im¬ 
movable  mass.  Ocean  freights  are  weaker,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  demand  for  vessels.  From  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston  we  quote  90c.,  to  Sound  ports 
75c.;  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  5c.  additional. 


Boston. 
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There  has  been  very  little  done  here  in  anthra¬ 
cite  since  my  last  report.  Those  companies  that 
have  a  pocket  business  are  doing  considerable  in 
that  line.  Quite  a  number  of  the  coal  yards  away 
from  the  coast  that  depend  on  tbe  pockets  find 
themsehes  obliged  to  buy  during  this  cold 
weather.  There  is  no  let  up  in  the  demand  for 
Lykens  Valley  stove  coal,  consequently  prices  are 
held  very  firm,  full  circular  rates  being  realized. 
Otter  quotations  are  easy. 

The  bituminous  coal  market  has  been  very  much 
like  tbe  anthracite  coal  market  in  all  but  one  re¬ 
spect,  and  that  is  offerings.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  anthracite  offering,  while  the  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous  forthcoming  is  just  sufficient  to  keep 
dealers  going  on  their  contracts.  Soft  coal  on  cars 
here  is  worth  $3.80.  Gas  coal  is  very  dull. 

Freight  rates  are  easier,  a  natural  consequence 
after  such  dull  trade  as  we  are  now  having.  Rates 
to  Sound  points  are  especially  weak.  We  quote: 
From  New-  York  to  Boston,  65@70c.;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  90c.;  from  Philadelphia  to 
Portland,  90c.@$l;  to  Bath,  Me.,  $1;  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  Boston.  $1 ;  Newport  News  to  Boston,  $1; 
Sound  Points,  75c. 

The  retail  market  has  been  active  during  the 
week.  Cold  winter  weather  is  always  attended 
with  a  large  consumption  of  coal  and  household 
stocks  are  always  replenished  in  preparation.  We 
quote  retail  prices  in  this  market:  Free  burning 
stove.  $5.50;  nut.  $5.50;  egg,  $5.25;  furnace,  $5.25; 
Franklin,  $7;  Lehigh  furnace,  $5.50;  Lehigh  egg, 
$fi;  Cumberland  at  wharf,  $3.75;  screenings,  $2. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
week  ending  January  16th  were,  9,975  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  5,945  tons  of  bituminous,  against 
21,451  tons  of  anthracite  and  20,160  tons  of  bitumi 
nous  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
total  receipts  thus  far  this  year  have  Oeen  44,501 
tons  of  anthracite  and  20,100  tons  of  bituminous, 
against  63,347  tons  of  anthracite  and  31,475  tons  of  j 
bituminous  for  the  ame  time  last  year.  ' 


Bullalo.  Jan.  ‘21. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent ) 

“  Zero  weather,”  that’s  about  all  t^ie  news  inter¬ 
esting  to  coal  dealers  that  occurs  to  your  corres¬ 
pondent  to  communicate;  for  such  kind  of  tem¬ 
perature  has  prevailed  for  some  days  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  at  other  points,  as  noted  in  the 
meterological  reports.  From  a  paper  read  to  the 
Buffalo  Merchant.s’  Exchange  members,  at  the 
recent  meeting,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Loomis,  the 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Committee,  the  following  is 
taken: 

“  It  is  estimated  that  about  the  same  amount  of 
anthracite  coal  was  consumed  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  in  1891  in  Buffalo  as  heretofore.  From  a 
reliable  source  it  is  learned  that  che  Buffalo  Nat 
ural  Gas  Company  has  about  3,.5CK)  consumers,  but, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city,  the 
consumption  of  anthracite  coal  has  not  decreased. 

“  The  dock  facilities  for  transferring  coal  from 
cars  to  vessels,  and  also  from  gondolas  to  box 
cars  for  Western  .shipment  from  Buffalo  by  rail 
have  been  increased  and  improved  during  tbe  past 
year,  and  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  other 
shipping  point  in  tbe  country. 

Your  committee  find  it  impossible  to  make  an 
exact  statement  of  the  coal  tonnage  at  this  port 
ow  ing  to  the  absence  of  reports  from  the  railroads 
centering  here,  and  they  respectfully  recommend 
to  your  Exchange  tbe  adoption  of  a  system  similar 
to  the  one  used  by  the  Chicago  exchange,  by  which 
a  detailed  monthly  report  is  made,  showing  the 
receipts  and  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  and  coke  to  and  from  that  market,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  shipments  for  the  preceding  year. 

“The  information  contained  in  such  a  report 
would  be  of  great  value  to  those  immediately  in¬ 
terested  in  the  coal  trade  in  this  city,  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  who  transport  it,  as  well  as  to'the  business 

fiublic  generally.  Tbe  volume  of  tonnage  is  so 
arge  that  it  will  naturally  attract  attention  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  those  who 
are  desirous  of  investing  in  manufacturing  or 
other  enterprises  which  require  the  use  of  fuel. 

“It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the 
shipments  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  by 
lake  and  rail  in  and  out  of  this  market  have  been 
very  considerably  increased  over  the  shipments  of 
the  previous  year.  This  is  particularly  true  of  soft 
coal. 

Tbe  present  stock  of  coal  in  the  west  is  such  that 
with  an  average  winter  we  confidently  expect  a 
largely  increased  movement  by  lake  during  the 
ensuing  season. 

Cbleago.  Jan.  20. 

(From  our  Special  Con-espondent.) 

The  continuous  cold  weather  we  have  had  during 
tbe  past  two  weeks  has  bad  a  good  effect  on  local 
trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  but  more  notice¬ 
able  in  the  latter.  Anthracite  has  been  active  and 
most  of  the  coal  yards  have  had  about  all  they 
could  take  care  of,  and  wholesalers  have  reaped  a 
small  share  of  the  benefit  which  has  obtained  to 
the  retailers.  Outside  country  buyers  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  tributary  to  Chicago  have  in  some  instances 
increased  their  orders,  but  as  a  rule  tbe  market  is 
practically  unchanged  and  prices  are  on  the  same 
low  level  that  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  the  large  amount  of  all  rail  coal 
still  coming  forward  and  being  offered  at  $4.75(^ 
$4.90  on  track  {  The  large  amount  of  coal  which 
has  been  used  by  reason  of  the  severe  weather  is 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  other  car  coal,  and  tbe 
outlook  from  shippers’  standpoint  is  not  an  iota 
improved  by  the  late  drafts  on  them.  The  over¬ 
stock  of  all  rail  and  dock  coal  is  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  any  amelioration  of  values,  and  tbe  sea¬ 
son  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  look  for  any  activ¬ 
ity.  Demand  will  be  entirely  governed  by  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions,  and  cannot  be  swayed  or  in¬ 
creased  by  low  prices.  Milwaukee  trade  has  been 
somewhat  demoralized  by  the  assignee  of  the 
Hadfield  Company  offering  coal  to  shippers  at  $4.60 
per  ton  on  cars  at  that  point.  The  tonnage  to  be 
disposed  of  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10,000  to  15,000  tons,  more  or  less.  The  real  estate 
assets  of  the  defunct  firm  will  probably  be  held  for 
awhile. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  eastern  soft  coal. 
Hocking,  Shawnee,  and  similar  grades  and 
prices  are  are  a  little  more  steady  than  they  have 
been,  though  that  is  not  saying  much,  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  still  large.  This,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  consumption  during  tbe  past  week  or  ten 
days.  Supply  of  Illinois  coal  is  excessive,  but 
Indiana  block  is  still  short  and  insufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  daily  orders.  The  fact  is  the  motive  power  of 
tbe  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  handle  the  necessary  amounts  needed  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  informed  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  additional 
locomotives,  and  another  week  may  witness  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  of  things. 

Best  grades  of  foundry  coke  continue  in  good 
demana  and  consumption  is  greatly  enlarging. 
Prices  on  standard  makes  and  qualities  are  steady. 

Circular  prices  are  unchanged  at  the  following, 
rates  :  Lehigh  lump,  $6.25;  large  egg,  $5;  small 
egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $5.  Retail  prices  per  ton 
are:  Large  egg,  $5.75;  small  egg,  range  and  chest¬ 
nut,  $5.75. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are:  Pittsburg,  $3.1.5;  Hocking  Valley,  $3; 
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Yo'iprhiogheny,  $.3.25;  Illinois  block,  $2(o'$2.1.5; 
Brazil  block,  $2..50, 

FlttMbiirer.  Jan.  21. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  Pittsburg  market  is  decidedly 
firmer  than  the  lower  markets,  and  prices  are 
proportionately  higher.  During  the  last  24  hours 
natural  gas  has  been  extremely  scarce,  and  parties 
that  had  not  used  coal  since  gas  was  introduced 
had  to  return  to  coal.  Pittsburgers  suffered  very 
severely.  Coal  shipments  since  our  last  by  the 
Ohio  Kiver  have  been :  To  Cincinnati,  1,4&5,000 
bushels  ;  Louisville.  1,47!),<*H0  bushels;  total,  3,182,- 
0(K)  bushels.  This  leaves  the  harbor  bare  for  the 
present. 

Coke.— The  market  is  steady,  but  not  very  ac¬ 
tive.  Producers  are  complaining  of  alack  of  orders 
but  are  hopeful  of  an  improvement  in  that  line  in 
the  near  future.  Keuorts  are  in  circulation  that 
some  new  contracts  nave  been  secured  at  a  slight 
advance.  Production  shows  a  slight  increase;  the 
shipments  fell  off,  owing  to  a  lack  of  cars  and 
orders.  The  result  was  coke  has  lajen  stacked  at 
several  points.  The  Frick  Company  has  just  fired 
up  (50  ovens  that  have  been  idle  tor  some  time. 
Leisenring  now  has  415  ovens  in  operation,  and 
88  idle.  The  Frick  plants  made  four,  five  and  six 
days.  The  McClure  Company  worked  six  days.  The 
ovens  of  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  with  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company  and  the  Diner  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  all  made  six  days.  The  week’s  shipments 
were  as  follows :  To  points  w’est  of  Pittsburg 
3,745  cars;  to  parts  east  of  Pittsburg,  1,(500;  to 
Pittsburgh.  l,(5/5;  total,  7,020.  Prices  are  unchanged 
so  far;  an  advance  is  talked  of. 


METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  22. 

Prloen  of  Mlvfr  Per  Ounce  Troy. 
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The  market  declined  under  the  announcement 
on  the  18th  that  the  Government  had  purchased 
its  quota.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  good  export 
demand,  presumably  on  Spanish  account.  No 
inquiry  of  any  consequence  for  India.  Bank  rates 
there  have  been  advanced  to  4%,  and  their  reserves 
continue  to  grow  smaller,  so  that  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  some  inquiry  in  that  quarter 
for  silver.  As  silver  legislation  advances  here,  and 
discussion  and  partial  progress  seem  inevitable, 
we  may  look  for  .some  speculation  in  our  home 
market. 

The  United  States  assay  ofticeat  New  York  re¬ 
ports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to 
oe  139,0(JU  oz. 

By  Telegraph.— E\  Paso,  Tex.,  Jan.  22.— The  new 
order  just  sent  out  from  the  Treasury  Department 
of  Mexico,  placing  a  heavy  duty  on  all  high  grade 
ores  exported  into  this  country  for  the  protection 
of  the  Mexican  smelting  companies  has  resulted 
in  an  ore  blockade  at  Juarez,  near  this  place,  70 
car  loads  of  ore  being  stalled  in  the  yards  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. 

Mlver  Bullion  Certiiicatea. 


Price. 
_ « _ 
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H. 
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Jan.  16 . 

Jan.  18 . 

Jan.  19 . 

w 
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93 
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Jan.  21 . 

93 
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Jan.  22 . 

93 
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45,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . 

..  102.000 

DomeHtic  and 

Foreign 

Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin  : 


Bid. 

Asked. 

Trade  dollars.  . 

....»  .72 

$  .75 

Mexican  dollars . 

...  .72 

.73 

Peruvian  soles  and  Ch. Han  pesos..  . 

...  .70 

.72 

English  silver . 

...  4.75 

4.85 

Five  francs . 

...  .93 

.95 

Victoria  sovereigns . 

...  4.84 

4.89 

Twenty  francs . 

. . .  3.81 

3.88 

Twenty  marks . 

...  4.74 

4.76 

Spanish  doubloons . 

...  15.55 

15.70 

Spanish  25  pesetas . 

Mexican  doubloons . 

...  4.78 

4.83 

. . . .  1.5.50 

15.70 

Mexican  20  pesos . 

....  1950 

19.60 

Ten  guilders . 

....  3.96 

4.00 

Fine  silver  bars . . 

. 9294 

.93)4 

Copper.- The  market  for  copper  has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory  during  the  wnole  week;  London 
exhibited  a  decided  weakness  which  reacted  on 
our  market;  not  that  there  is  any  pressure  from 
any  side  to  sell.  On  the  contrary,  offers  of  casting 
copper  are  as  rare  as  ever,  and  the  prices  obtained 
are  quite  close  to  those  ruling  for  Lake,  for  which 
there  are  some  sellers  in  the  market,  and  transac¬ 
tions  have,  we  hear,  taken  place  at  l()?i@  10.80. 
The  larger  Lake  companies  are  partly  out  of  the 
mtrket,  and  partly  sellers  at  not  below  11c.,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  consumers  are 
rather  holding  off  from  making  purchases  now. 
We  hear  that  manufacturers  are  welt  booked  with 


orders  for  some  time  ahead,  except  for  electrical 
purposes,  for  which  the  demand  is  not  yet  up  to 
high  water  mark. 

Exports  continue  on  a  rather  satisfacto^  scale 
and  we  hear  that  in  Europe  consumption  is  good. 
From  Montana  our  advices  are  that  the  Anaconda 
is  producing  pretty  heavily,but  none  of  that  copper 
has  yet  been  on  the  market.  The  first  shipments 
have  had  to  be  applied  against  old  contracts  made 
in  England  during  the  summer  of  last  year  and 
based  on  G.  M.  B.  prices.  Arizona  pig  copper  is 
not  obtainable  at  market  values.  We  have  to 
quote  Lake  copper  at  10’85@llc.  and  casting  copper 
at  lO^C^lO^c. 

The  G.  M.  B.  market  in  London  has  been  quiet, 
but  on  the  21st  very  heavy  trading  took  place,about 
1,200  tons  changing  hands,  causing  prices  to  react 
to  £45  for  cash,  but  the  close  is  rather  better,  and 
we  have  to  quote  £45  2s.  6d.  for  spot  and  £45  10s. 
(ffi£45  l2s.  6d.  for  futures.  For  manufactured  cop¬ 
per  we  quote  :  English  tough,  £48  10s.  (ffi,  £49; 
best  selected,  £49  10s.(te£.50;  strong  sheets,  £58^1 
£.59;  yellow  metal,  5%d.@51^d. 

The  statistics  have  been  cabled  over  showing 
an  increase  of  800  tons  for  the  first  half  of  this 
month. 

Acting  Secretary  Spaulding  has  informed  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  that 
the  weight  of  the  copper  in  ingots  or  bars,  dutia¬ 
ble  at  the  rate  of  IJ^c.  per  lb.  under  paragraph  191 
of  the  Tariff  act.  must  be  the  gross  weight  of  such 
bars  or  ingots,  and  has  instructed  him  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice  prevailing  at  Laredo,  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  of  assessing  duty  at  the  rate  of  ll^t.  per  lb. 
of  the  fine  copper  containea  in  imported  ingots  or 
bars. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  the  poH  of  New 
York  during  the  past  week  were  as  follows : 


To  Liverpool—  Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 

S.S.  Chantry .  8,093  bags.  842,100  $‘58,000 

“  Holland .  6,085  bags.  681,700  45,000 

“  Columbia .  3,301  bags.  3TO,900  25.000 

“  Ptolemy .  1,933  bags.  245,214  16,000 

“  Umbria .  1,839  bags.  202.000  14.000 

“  Greece .  4,050  bags.  445,610  30,000 

To  Stettin—  ('opper.  Lbs. 

S.S.  Italia .  90  casks.  112,500  14,000 

To  Liverpool—  Copper.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Greece  .  191  casks.  218.300  25,000 

To  Hamburg—  Copper.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Marsala .  140  bbls.  175,000  20,000 

*•  Suevia .  88  casks.  22.500  2,800 

“  “  .  18  bars  (bullion).  3,100 

Scandia .  297  bars.  51,461  5,100 

To  Bremen—  Copper.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Elbe .  432  pigs.  134,542  14,000 

To  Rotterdam—  Copper.  Lbs. 

S.  S.  Birch  field .  602  bars.  200,002  18,000 

“  Maa^am .  20  bbls.  25.000  2.7.50 

“  “  .  72  cakes.  11,288  1,240 

“  “  .  73  pigs.  25,080  2,500 


Tin,  following  the  course  of  the  London  mar¬ 
ket,  has  been  flat  and  early  this  week  sales  took 

fdace  at  19  70c,  for  spot,  with  buyers  for  future  de- 
ivery  at  the  price.  Since  then  slightly  better 
prices  have  been  obtainable,  not  much  being  done, 
and  the  market  closes  rather  quiet. 

In  London  the  tendency  was  flat,  and  prices 
have  declined  about  £1.  closing  at  £Si)  10s.(a£89 
12s.  6d.  for  spot  and  only  2s.  6d.  higher  for  three 
months. 

Lead. — Very  little  business  has  been  transacted 
and  there  is  again  a  deadlock  in  the  market.  The 
quotation  stands  at  4’lOc.,  but  at  that  price  there 
are  a  good  many  buyers  but  no  sellers.  Unless 
smelters  see  their  wav  to  meet  the  market,  it  is 
likely  that  prices  will  stiffen  somewhat.  Mean¬ 
while  we  have  to  quote  for  carload  lots  4‘15c.@ 
4-175C. 

In  the  foreign  market  a  geat  weakness  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  Spanish  lead  is  quoted  at  £10  17s.  (5d. 
@£10  188.  9d.,  while  there  are  sellers  of  English 
lead  at  £11.  The  supply  of  lead  in  the  English 
market  is  larger  at  present  than  consumption  and 
prices  have  come  down  to  a  very  low  point. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  .Tohn  Wahl 
Commission  Company,  telegraphs  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Market  has  been  slowly  declining  during 
the  past  week  with  sales  at  3'873<  to  3‘90c.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  market  has  about  reached  the 
lowest  point  for  the  time  being.  ” 

Spelter  is  rather  irregular;  from  St.  Louis  some 
better  prices  are  reported,  but  from  the  interme¬ 
diate  places  rather  easier  figures  are  quoted.  We 
have  to  name  4'65(g4’7()c..  New  York. 

In  London  the  market  has  declined  and  good 
ordinaries  are  quoted  at  £22  5s.,  and  specials  £22 
10s. 

Antimony  is  in  limited  demand  only.  Cookson’s 
at  16(^163^c.,  L.  X.  at  15c.,  and  Hallett’s  at 
12c.  _ _ 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan,  22. 

The  iron  market  this  week  exhibits  the  same 
general  features  which  have  characterized  it  for 
some  time  past.  It  is  quiet  and  dull.  Dealers 
generally  report  that  consumers  are  well  supplied 
and  that,  apparently,  they  do  not  display  any 
anxiety  concerning  the  future.  We  know  of 
several  instances  where  buyers  have  made  offers 
at  prices  which  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  fur¬ 
naces.  There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  the 
various  grades  of  iron,  and  dealers,  who  never  look 
for  a  very  heavy  business  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
will  have  it  that  it  is  indication  of  a  coming  im¬ 


provement  in  the  trade.  Nothing  to  which  special 
interest  could  attach  has  occurred  during  the 
week  under  review,  and  the  market  closes  quiet. 

American  Pig  Iron.— The  same  hand-to  mouth 
business  is  doing  in  the  market.  The  majority  of 
Southern  furnaces  do  not  show  any  inclination  to 
sell  at  some  of  the  prices  offered  by  certain  con¬ 
sumers  here.  There  is  one  Alabama  company 
which  is  pressing  iron  on  this  market,  but  not  so 
strenuously  as  to  be  alarming,  or  even  to  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
furnaces.  We  know  of  cases  where  in  reply  to 
inquiries  Southern  furnaces  have  telegraphed 
answers  that  they  would  not  accept  the  prices  bid 
since  they  could  do  better  in  the  We.st.  Meantime 
quotations  remain;  Northern,  No.  1  X,  $17(a'$18; 
No.  2  X,  $1(5@  $1(5.,50;  Southern,  No.  1  X,  $16..50@) 
$17.50;  No.  2  X,  $15..50@'$16..50. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-Maiigaiiese. — There  is 
little  doing  in  any  of  these,  no  sales  worthy  of 
mention  having  occui  red  during  the  week.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  nominally  as  follows:  20'!;',  spiegeleisen, 
$2(5.50@$27;  80%  ferro-maneanese,  $(52@'$62..50. 

Steel  Rails. — No  new  business  has  been  done 
during  the  week,  and  the  steel  rail  market  is  as 
quiet  as  ever.  Tne  talk  of  activity  in  the  Eastern 
mills  to  come  from  the  demand  of  railroads  has 
appeared  again,  and  the  mill  men  are  armed  with 
statistics  which  show  to  their  satisfaction  that 
the  railroads  of  necessity  must  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  very  soon.  The  financial  conditions  of  the 
roads  continue  to  improve,  which  is  encouraging 
to  the  mills.  Quotations  continue  at  $30  f.  o.  b. 
mill  and  $30.70  tidewater. 

Rail  Fastenings. — This  market  continues  as 
dull  and  uninteresting  as  can  be.  Nothing  is  do- 
inp.  We  quote  :  Fish  and  angle  plates,  l‘75@l’80c.; 
spikes,  2'10@,2‘15c.;  bolts  and  square  nuts,  2’70('o 
2‘80c.;  hexagonal  nuts,  2  80@>2  85c. 

Merchant  Steel. — Business  in  (his  market  is 
quite  good,  and  some  manufacturers  claim  to  be 
busy.  New  contracts  are  making,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  good  year  are  bright.  (Jur  quotations 
are  as  follows  :  R.  Mushefs  special,  48c.;  English 
tool,  15c.  net.;  American  tool  steel,  7@  8c.;  special 
grades.  13@;18c.;  crucible  machinery  steel,  4’75c.; 
crucible  spring,  3‘75c. ;  open  hearth  machinery, 
2‘25c.;  open  hearth  spring,  2  50c.;  tire  steel,  2’25c.; 
toe  calks,  2’2.5('^2‘50c.;  first;  quality  sheet,  10c.;  sec 
ond  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Tubes  and  Pipe.— Considering  the  season  of 
the  year  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing.  The 
association  of  tube  manufacturers  held  a  meeting 
last  week,  but  prices  were  not  changed,  Wetheie- 
fore  quote  ruling  discounts  as  follows:  Butt, 
hlack,  573^% ;  butt,  galvanized,  47%  ;  lap,  black, 
6734%;  lap.  Ral'^anized,  55% ;  boiler  tubes,  under  3 
in.  and  over  6  in.,  55% :  3  in.  to  6  in.,  60%. 

Structural  Matei  iai.— This  market  continues 
in  good  condition.  Manufacturers  all  are  looking 
to  a  very  good  year.  Quotations  are:  Universm 
plates,  $2.10;  bridge  plates,  $2.10;  tees,  $2.60. 

Old  Rails. — There  is  absolutely  nothing  doing 
in  old  rails.  Quotations  are  merely  nominal,  as 
prices  depend  altogether  on  the  buyer.  We  quote 
nominally:  Old  tees,  $20@$21;, doubles,  $22@j$23. 
Wrought  iron  scrap  is  quoted  at  $19@;$20. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

From  Cleveland  we  learn  that  sales  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  for  de¬ 
livery  over  1892  (about  one-third  of  an  estimated 
output  of  8,000,000  tons)  have  been  made  lo 
Carnegie  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Comp  y  and 
other  large  interests,  and  that  the  rate  is  ari  ad¬ 
vance  of  from  3jic.  to  50c.  a  ton  over  1891  quota¬ 
tions  and  the  advance  in  freight  rates.  This  has 
not  served  to  fix  a  general  list  of  prices,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  the  purchasers,  owning  as 
they  do  heavy  interests  in  mining  properties, 
have  in  reality  been  buying  from  themselves. 
Inquiry  is  quite  general  and  is  becoming  eager, 
and  considerable  activity  is  promised.  The 
general  market  will  not  be  opened  until  Lake 
freights  have  been  fixed.  Mining  companies  own¬ 
ing  their  own  carriers  have  endeavored  to  set  the 
pace  by  fixing  the  rate  from  Ashland  and  Two 
Harbors  to  Lake  Erie  ports  at  $1.25.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  prophesy  the  effect  of  this  action.  Deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  furnaces  continue  heavy,  being  24,000 
tons  last  week,  against  16, COO  tons  lor  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  in  1891. 

Gliicago.  Jan.  20. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  large  orders  which  have  been  and  are  now 
being  placed  for  rolling  stock,  steel  rails,  etc.,  by 
Western  railroads  is  having  a  hardening  effect  oh 
the  market.  The  Santa  Fe  sys*em  last  week  gave 
out  an  order  for  2,000  cars,  divided  between  four 
Western  car  companies.  Several  contracts  for 
round  lots  of  steel  rails  were  also  closed  with  our 
local  mills.  In  merchant  steels  we  know  where 
manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  decline  new 
business  at  any  price  on  account  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  their  mills.  'I'heu  again  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  crude  iron  will  very  soon 
place  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  stiffen  prices,  and 
.  while  this  may  not  come  about  for  several  months, 
some  local  makers  are  now  refusing  to  extend  de¬ 
liveries  through  the  year  for  large  quantities.  De¬ 
mand  for  finished  iron  of  all  kinds  is  improving, 
and  prices  are  steadier  than  they  have  been. 
Scrap  is  in  better  demand,  and  the  outlook  more 
encouraging  for  old  material  generally. 


Jan.  23,  1892. 
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PiK  Iron.— Since  January  1st  a  number  of  blast 
furnaces  in  the  South  have  blown  out  either  for 
repairs  or  because  they  were  unfavorably  situ¬ 
ated,  and  could  not  stand  the  continued  pressure 
of  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
leading  producers  are  sold  up  on  foundry  grades. 
Local  furnace  agents  report  a  good  deal  of  buying, 
and  many  consumers  who  usually  buy  for  several 
nionihs  only  are  now  covering  requirements  for 
the  year  at  present  low  prices.  In  some'  of  these 
sales  concessions  have  been,  and  are  being  made, 
which,  in  view  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  new  ore 
and  the  propitious  outlook,  is  a  very  unwise 
policy.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  coke  iron  in  this  market  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  very  freely  on  this  matter  of  long  time  sales 
at  current  rates,  and  may  be  expected  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  on  that  class  of  business  until 
betterment  of  prices  is  brought  alrout.  Sales  have 
ranged  from  .tOO  to  1,.tOO  tons  and  additional  large 
lots  will  be  placed  this  week.  liake  charcoal  is  in 
fair  demand  and  the  general  quotation  is  $17,  with 
only  one  or  two  furnaces  shading  that  price  and 
more  quoting  $17.25(o  $17.50. 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  h.  Chicago  are: 
l.ake  Superior  charcoal.  .$17(0)17.50;  Lake  Superior 
coke.  No.  1,  $1.5..T0(a.$10:  No.  2,  $1. 5(0-$  1.5. .50;  No.  3, 
$H(o-$14..50;  Lake  Superior  Bessemer,  $17:  Lake 
Superior  Scotch.  .$17(a'$17.50;  American  Scotch, 
$17.75(0  $18.25;  Southern  coke.  Foundry  No.  1, 
$1.5..50;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  .$14.50;  Southern  coke, 
soft.  No.  1,  $1.5..50;  No.  2,  $14.50;  Ohio  silveries.  No, 

1.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1, 
$18;  No.  2.  $17;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1,  $18;  No. 

2,  $17..^);  Southern  standard  car  wheel,  $2(Kct  $21. 

St'iicturnl  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiry  for  ma 

terial  increases  each  week,  and  embraces  every¬ 
thing  under  this  caption.  Industriai  enterprises  are 
multipiying  and  the  amount  of  work  on  architects’ 
boards  is  large.  Quotations  for  car  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago  are  as  follows:  Angles.  $2(o$2.15;  tees, 
$2.40(0. $2.50;  universal  plates,  .$2.1.5(g  $2.25;  sheared 
plates,  $2.20(g;$2.30;  beams  and  channels,  $3.20, 

Plates.— There  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
inquiry  for  mill  business,  but  without  any  better¬ 
ment  in  prices.  Warehouse  trade  is  moderately 
good.  Prices  on  tubes  are  on  a  low  level,  and  in 
many  instances  extra  discounts  are  used  as  a 
leader  to  secure  orders.  Steel  sheets,  10  to  14, 
$2.40(o  $2..50 ;  iron  sheets,  10  to  14,  $2.20(fl'$2.:i0; 
tank  iron  or  steel,  $2.10(o  $2.15  ;  shell  iron  or  steel, 
$;i(o  $3i5;  firebox  steel,  $1.2.5(g  $.5..50;  flange  steel, 
$2.7.5(g  $3  25 ;  boiler  rivets,  .$4.25 ;  boiler  tubes,  2% 
in.  and  smaller,  .5.5%;  7  in.  and  upward,  05%. 

jWerchaiit  Steel. — New  business  from  manufac¬ 
turing  consumers  and  from  dealers  continues 
very  satisfactory  and  in  some  instances  mills  are 
compelled  to  pass  them  as  they  are  booked  to  full 
capacity.  Tool  steel  is  in  good  demand.  We 
quote  $0.7.5(g$7  and  upward;  tire  steel,  $2.:f0(a/ 
$2.50;  toe  calk,  $2..5()(g-$2.0.5;  Bessemer  machinery, 
$2.1(%$2.20;  Bessemer  bars,  $l.i-<0(g  $2;  open 
hearth  machinery,  $2.()0(g  $2.75;  open  hearth  car¬ 
riage  spring,  $2..5bft''$2.7.5;  crucible  spring,  $3.7.5(g! 
$4. 

Steel  Rails. — The  steel  company  here  has  en¬ 
tered  a  number  of  large  contracts  during  the  week. 
If  orders  continue  to  come  forward  as  freely  as  they 
have  done,  some  of  the  roads  will  be  obliged  to 
take  such  deliveries  as  they  can  get.  The  price, 
$31,  is  uniformly  steady  on  large  quantities.  Light 
sections  are  also  in  good  demand  just  now.  Splice 
bars,  spikes  and  bolts  are  more  active.  Regular 
quotations  are:  P80(«  l'8.5c.  for  steel  or  iron;  spikes 
at  $2.1.5(n  $2.25  per  lOo  lbs.;  track  bolts  hexagonal 
nuts,  $2.70. 

(ftilvanized  Sheet  Iron. — Agents  and  dealers 
complain  that  they  cannot  obtain  supplies  fast 
enough,  and  discounts  are  very  firm  at  07%  off  on 
Juniata  and  07}aJ%  and  .5%  off  on  charcoal  in  large 
lots.  Small  quantities  are  quoted  at  0.5%  and  10% 
fron>  list. 

lHack  Sheet  Iron.— Light  and  heavy  gauges 
are  in  good  demand,  and  inquiry  more  active  from 
consumers  and  large  dealers.  Mill  quotation  is 
firm  at  2‘!M)c.  Chicago,  for  No.  27  common.  Job¬ 
bers’  price  is  3  10c,  from  store  and  demand  light. 

Bar  Iron. —  '.nquiry  from  general  manufacturers 
expanded  considerably  during  the  week.  Large 
dealers  from  outside  points  have  placed  orders,  and 
there  are  now  fewer  mills  willing  to  enter  busi¬ 
ness  at  less  than  P70c.  either  on  car  iron  or  for 
regular  assortments  covering  half  extras.  Dealers 
(piote  $P80(a;l-90c..  according  to  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  and  demand  improving. 

Nail*.— 'file  price  on  wire  nails  in  mill  quantities 
is  firmer  at  $1.80  Cliicago,  and  the  volume  of 
busmess  booked  so  far  this  year  is  very  satis- 
facloiy.  Store  price  is  now  firm  at  $l.iX).  Steel 
cut  nails  are  in  active  demand  and  jobbers  are 
buying  freely,  as  the  indications  point  very 
strongly  towards  an  early  advance,  as  most  of  the 
mills  are  well  sold  ahead.  Prices  are  $1.65,  usual 
average  in  carloads,  and  $1.75  from  stock. 

Scrap.— Demand  is  rather  more  than  fair,  and 
dealers  report  moderate  sized  sales  of  the  higher 
grades  at  nefter  figures.  No.  1  railroad,  $19;  No.  1 
forge,  $18;  No,  1  mill,  $13;  fish  plates,  $^..50;  axles. 
$22;  horseshoes.  $18.50;  pipes  and  flues,  $11 ;  cast 
borings.  $7.50;  wrought  turnings,  $9.50;  axle  turn¬ 
ings,  $12.50;  niachlnerv  castings,  $12;  stove  plates, 
$8.50;  mixed  steel,  $ll. 50 ;  coil  steel,  $14.50;  leaf 
steel,  $15;  tires,  $15.50, 


Old  illRterial. — A  prominent  terminal  Western 
road  sold  1,000  tons  of  iron  rails  to  a  nearby  con¬ 
sumer  at  $21.3.5,  and  holders  are  now  stiff  at  $22.50. 
Old  steel  rails  are  in  demand  at  $14.50(^$16..50,  ac¬ 
cording  to  length  and  condition.  Old  car  wheels 
are  selling  in  l(X)-ton  lots  at  $16.50. 

lioulsvllle.  Jan.  16. 

(Special  Report  by  Hall  Brothers  &  Co.) 

A  little  better  inquiry  is  noticed  for  the  past 
week  and  a  greater  number  of  orders  have  been 
recorded,  but  no  large  transactions  have  taken 
lace.  Prices  have  ru’ed  weak.  Grey  forge  still 
eing  offered  on  basis  $9..50  Birmingham.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  money  market  is  easy,  conser¬ 
vatism  prevails,  no  one  caring  to  indulge  too 
freely  in  anything,  and  buying  is  simply  for  ac¬ 
tual  needs.  We  quote: 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.— Southern  coke. 
No.  1,  $14(»$14.25;  No.  2,  $13.2.5(g$13.75;  No.  3, 
$13(^13.25;  Southern  charcoal.  No.  1,  $16(^$17 ; 
No.  2,  $1.5..50(o,$16  ;  Missouri  charcoal,  No.  1,  $17@ 
$17..50  ;  No.  2,  $16.50rg;$17. 

Forge  Iron*.— Neutral  coke,  $12.50(®$12.75 ; 
cold  short,  $12.2.5(^-$12..5();  mottled,  $11..50(gj$12. 

Far  Wheel  and  Jlalleable  Irons.— Southern 
(standard  brands),  $18(^$18^;  Southern  (other 
brands),  $17fe$17..5t);  Lake  Superior,  $19..50(g;$20..50. 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  21. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron.— Quite  a  number  of  small  transactions 
have  been  closed  within  the  last  48  hours,  most  of 
them,  however,  being  for  foundry  iron  in  both 
brands.  Offers  were  made  yesterday  and  to-day 
for  very  large  lots  of  forge  iron,  in  some  cases  for 
Southern  brands,  and  it  is  understood  that  between 
9,(X)0  and  12,000  tons  in  large  lots  have  been  already 
contracted  for,  most  of  it  for  prompt  delivery. 
Price  quoted,  $14.2.5(g;$14..50.  Small  lots  of  very 
good  forge  have  been  sold  for  March  delivery  at 
$1.5.  Bessemer  is  moving  quite  freely,  and  rumors 
to-day  are  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  higher 
prices  quoted  at  a  very  early  day,  but  buyers  say 
an  advance  is  improbable.  The  entire  crude  iron 
market  is  somewnat  stronger. 

Muck  Bars.— For  the  first  time  in  manv  weeks 
it  can  be  stated  that  there  has  been  mote  business 
done  in  muck  bars  than  for  some  time  back,  but 
at  the  very  lowest  quotations  which  have  been 
given  for  months  past. 

Steel  Slabs  aud  Billets. — A  few  more  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  closed  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
several  more  are  likely  to  be  closed  before  Satur¬ 
day,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  determined. 
Manufacturers  are  not  anxious  to  sell  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  billets  at  present  prices,  and  prefer  to 
keep  their  customers  supplied  at  current  rates. 
The  indications  point  to  quite  an  activity  in  slabs 
and  billets  next  week,  and  one  or  two  parties 
think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  improvement, 
but  this  is  putting  it,  perhaps,  too  strong. 

Merchant  Iron.-To-day’s  reports  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interior  points  are  quite  favorable,  but  the 
business  done  is  in  small  lots  only.  City  mills  are 
doing  quite  well,  as  are  a  number  in  the  valley 
near  by,  but  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  a  general  improvement  in  bar  iron.  All  sales 
are  made  at  the  lowest  quotations  for  the  past  two 
or  three  months. 

Nails.— The  nail  trade  is  said  to  be  more  active, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  factories  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  more  stock.  Whether  they  are  selling 
their  stock  is  another  question. 

Sheet  Iron. — Sheet  iron  makers  have  booked 
several  good  sized  orders  for  galvanized  and  heavy 
sheets.  Several  large  buyers  arc  in  the  market 
to-day,  and  will  probably  conclude  to  place  orders 
before  the  close  of  the  week.  Very  low  quotations 
are  given  on  large  lots,  but  on  small  lots  from 
mill  and  store  there  is  a  hardening  tendency  from 
recent  quotations. 

W  rought  Iron  Pipe.— There  is  but  little  activ¬ 
ity  in  this  branch.  Tubes  are  doing  well,  and 
most  manufacturers  report  an  improved  condition. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron.— While  the  aggregate 
of  business  is  not  large,  in  fact,  rather  disappoint¬ 
ing,  the  number  of  small  orders  is  quite  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  in  most  instances  the  light  buyers  will  be 
heavier  buyers  before  long.  There  is  still  a  strong 
inclination  to  not  buy  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
current  demands.  Quotations  continue  on  the 
l’90c.  basis  for  tank.  A  good  deal  of  boiler  plate  is 
oeing  bought  for  prompt  delivery;  in  fact,  prompt 
delivery  orders  are  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
market,  and  show  that  there  is  a  good  legitimate 
demand  all  around. 

Structural  Material. — Specifications  are  daily 
looked  for  for  large  quantities  of  bridge  material 
for  spring  and  summer  delivery  for  both  railroad 
terminal  and  bridge  work.  The  small  orders  that 
are  coming  in  are  about  up  to  the  January  aver¬ 
age.  No  change  in  quotations.  Beams,  $3.10;  tees, 
$2..50. 

Steel  Bails. — Brokers  hear  rumors  of  large 
transactions  in  other  markets,  but  have  very  little 
to  report  concerning  steel  rails  here.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  there  are  inquiries  in  this  market  for 
between  30,000  and  40,0(X)  tons,  but  whether  they 
are  the  same  inquiries  that  have  recently  been 
made  in  Western  markets  we  do  not  know.  Quo¬ 
tations  continue  at  $30(^$31  for  standing  sections. 


A  good  deal  of  business  is  being  done  in  lighter 
sections,  and  also  in  80  and  90  lb.  rails. 

Old  Material.— All  the  old  iron  raii  stock  that 
can  be  had  will  meet  with  ready  buyers  at  about 
$21.50<&$22. 

Scrap.— Railroad  scrap  is  very  scarce,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  buyers  waiting  promised  de¬ 
liveries. 

PlttsburK.  Jan.  21. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Business  during  the  past  week  was  not  as  active 
as  in  the  preceding  one.  Consumers  are  evidently 
pretty  well  supplied  with  material,  as  our  reports 
of  large  sales  since  January  Ist  indicate.  While 
the  market  is  certainly  no  better  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  worse,  although  some  people 
are  so  disappointed  that  they  are  almost  ready  to 
declare  that  matters  are  not  so  promising  as  they 
were  last  week.  More  pig  iron  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  months  than  ever  before  in  the 
same  time;  yet,  all  thingseonsidered,  a  fair  amount 
of  sales  are  reported, principally  for  later  deliveries. 
There  were  seven  more  furnaces  at  work  on 
January  Ist,  1892  than  December  1st,  1891,  but  the 
weekly  output  remains  about  the  same,  viz., 
188,082  gross  tons.  There  is  not  enough  unsold  iron 
on  band,  however,  to  cause  any  disturbance  of  the 
market,  and  it  would  take  only  a  small  increase 
in  the  demand  to  wipe  out  all  the  surplus. 

A  well  informed  Eastern  dealer  says  concerning 
the  situation:  “Prices  remain  about  the  same,  but 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  market  is  head¬ 
ing  toward  better  figures  than  have  been  realized 
for  some  time.  Southern  iron  is  moving  actively 
in  the  Western  markets,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
finding  its  way  along  the  seaboard  in  competition 
with  Northern  iron.  Current  business  in  pig  iron 
is  largely  in  small  quantities  for  early  delivery,  but 
there  is  more  inquiry  for  prices  for  delivery  three 
or  four  months  hence.’’  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  while  business  has  noc 
improved  as  decidedly  as  was  expected,  neither 
has  it  (fallen  off,  nor  has  anything  occurred  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  favorableanticipations  previously  expressed. 
While  consumers  have  a  fair  stock  purchased,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  their  supplies  will  need  replenishing. 
Furnaces  in  this  city  and  vicinity  being  well  soul 
up,  are  not  disposed  to  accept  a  decline,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  holding  out  for  previous  prices. 
The  Valley  furnaces  are  reported  well  sold  up  and 
are  running  to  their  full  capacity,  prices  being 
well  maintained  for  spot  and  later  deliveries. 

New  steel  rails  continue  steady,  with  sales  at 
the  works  at  $30.  Muck  bar  is  dull  and  neglected; 
rices  weak,  but  no  lower.  Steel  slabs  and 
illets  are  in  moderate  demand;  the  rate,  $25  per 
ton,  previouslv  agreed  on  at  maker’s  mill  has  been 
maintained.  Bessemer  pig  is  not  so  firm,  last 
week’s  prices  being  shaded  in  some  instances. 
Gray  forge  is  weaker;  we  learn  of  sales  5(^i0c. 
below  last  week;  on  the  other  hand  certain  deai- 
ers  refuse  to  make  any  concessions  in  order  to 
effect  sales.  Steel  wire  rods  have  deciined  50(g'75c. 
per  ton.  Scrap  material  is  dull  and  lower. 

Coke  Hineuea  L.aict  ana  Native  Orta. 


3.500  Tons  Bessemer,  July,  March . .  ..  $15.65  cash 

3.000  Tons  Bessemer,  City  furnace .  15.75  cash. 

3.000  Tons  Bessemer  February,  March .  15.65  cash. 

3,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  next  4  months .  13  45  cash. 

2,0(  0  Tons  Grey  Forge .  13.35  cash. 

2,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  furnace .  13.50  cash. 

2,ii00  Tons  Bessemer .  .  15.75  cash. 

3,000  Tons  Grey  Forge  at  Valley  furnace  ..  .  13.00  cash. 
1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge  City  furnace .  IS.-TOcash. 

700  Tons  Bessemer  July,  .March  .  1.5.75  cash. 

500  Tons  No.  2  Foundry,  City  furnace .  15.(Xt  cash. 

.5<K)  Tons  Bessemer . 15.75  cash, 

300  Tons  White  Iron,  Southern .  13.00  cash. 

300  Tons  White .  13.25  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  15..5IJ  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  16.00  cash. 

ICO  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  15.00  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  1  Silvery . .- . 17.00  cash. 

Charcoal. 

150  Tons  Cold  Blast .  25..50  cash. 

ICO  Tons  cold  B'ast .  26.75  cash. 

liiO  Tons  No.  3  Mill  .  .  18.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  20.00  cash. 

100  Tons  Warm  Blast .  19..50cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

2.000  Tons  Ste  1  Billets  at  Works .  25.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Steel  Billets  at  Works .  25.00  cash. 

800  Tons  Steel  Billets  at  Works .  25.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Steel  Billets  at  Works .  25.00  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

1,000  Tons  Good  Neulrsl.  Feb.,  March .  26.00  cash 

500  Tons  Good  Neutral,  Feb..  March .  26.00  cash. 

Ferro- Mangaitese. 

l.oO  Tons  8ftf,  delivered .  63  50  cash. 

100  Tons  8tW .  63.00  cash. 

Steel  IVire  Rods, 

600  Tons  American  Fives,  Feb.,  at  Mill .  33.50  cash. 

Bloom  and  Rail  Ends. 

1.500  Tons  Bloom  and  Rail  Ends .  18.00  cash 

Skelp  Iron. 

700  Tons  Narrow  Grooved .  1.62Vb  4m. 

400  Tons  Sheared  Iron .  1.85  4m. 

300  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  1.65  cash. 

Iron  Ore. 


50.000  Tons  Bessemer  Ore  during  1892  at  50  cents  ad¬ 


vance  over  last  year’s  prices. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

1,000  Tons  Old  Iron  Rails . :....  22.00  cash. 

700  Tons  short  Pieces  Steel  Rails .  17.40  cash. 

500  Tons  Mixed  Lengths .  17.15  cash. 

500  Tons  Old  Steel  Rails .  17.50  cash. 

100  Tons  Old  Steel  Rails .  18.0('  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

325  Tons  No.  1  R.  R.  W’ .  Scrap,  net .  19 .50  cash. 

325 Tons  Leaf  Steel,  gross .  20.50  cash' 

100  Tons  Coil  Steel,  gross . 19.00  cash. 

100  Tons  Soft  Leaf  Steel,  gross  . 17.50  cash. 


I'HE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

ID-PAYINC  MINES.  NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES 


Name  and  Ix>cation 
OF  Company. 


Name  and  location 
OP  Company. 


AdaniR . . 

Alice.  Mont . 

Amador . 

Atlantic,  Mich . 

Belcher,  Sev . 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Bodle  Cons.,  Cal  . 

Bos.  &  Mont.,  Mont  ... 

Breece,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal . 

Caledonia,  S.  Dak . 

Catalpa  . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . 

Colorado  Central,  Colo  . 
Commonwealth,  Nev  — 
Comstock  T.  bonds.Nev. 

scrip.,  Nev _ 

Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev  — 

Crown  Point,  Nev . 

Deadwood,Dak . 

Eureka  Cons.,  Nev . 

Father  de  Smet,  S.  Dak.. 

Franklin,  Mich . 

Freeland,  Colo . . 

Could  &  Curry,  Nev . 

(Jrand  Prize  . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev... 

Homestake.  Dak . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah . 

Independence,  Nev . 

Iron  Hill . 

Iron  sliver  . 

Leadvllle  Cons.,-  Colo — 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

Martin  White . 

Minnesota  Iron  Co  ... 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajo,  Nev . 

S.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Ophlr.  Nev . 

Osceola.  . 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver,  Pref..Cal.. 

“  Com.,  Cal.. 

(Quincy,  Mich . 

Koblnson  Cons.,  CX>lo _ 

Savage,  Nev . 

sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . 

silver  King,  Ariz . 

SlIverMg.  of  I..  V.,  N.M. 

standard . 

Stormont . 

Yellow  jacket,  Nev . 


Allouez . 

Alta . 

American  Flag,  Colo. . . . 

Andes,  Cal . 

Astoria,  Cal . 

Augusta,  Ua . 

"  bonds . 

Barcelona,  Nev . 

Belmont,  Cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev . 

Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

Brunswick.  Cal . 

Bullion,  Nev  . 

Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont . 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 

Cbollar . 

Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

Con.  Paciflc,  Cal . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

El  Crlsto,  Rep.  of  Col _ 

Excelsior . 

Exchequer,  Nev . 

Hollywood,  Cal . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Julia  . 

Kossuth  . 

Lacrosse,  Colo . 

Lee  Basin,  Colo . 

Mexican,  Nev . 

Middle  Bar, Cal . 

Monitor,  Colo . 

Mutual  S.&  M.Co.,Waab. 

Nevada  (Queen,  Nev . 

N.  Standard,  Cal . 

N.  Commonwealth,  Nev. 

(X'cldcntal,  Nev . 

Overman . 

Pbupnlx  Lead,  Colo . 

Phoenix  of  Ariz . 

Potosl,  Ck)lo . 

Rappahannock.  Va . 

S.  senastlan,  S.  Sal . 

Santa  Fe,  N,  M . 

Scorpion,  Nev . 

Seg.  Belcher.  Nev . 

Shosnone,  Idaho . 

Silver  Queen . 

Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev.-. . 

Syndlcat  e . 

Tornado  Con.,  Nev . 

Union  Cons.,  Nev . 


Utah,  Nev, 


Ex-cilvidci.d.  -tl  call  at  In  the  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities.  ±  Assessment  paid,  t  Assessment  unpaid.  •  ivldend  shares  sold, 'J1.0'i.’>.  Non-dividend  shares  sold. 2l,ISl'. 

Total  shares  sold,  4',i,'JU5, 

_ BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Name  of  Comfaxy, 


Name  of  Company. 


Jan.  18.  I  Jan.  19.  i  Jan.JU.  ,  Jan.  Jl.  i  Sales 


Allouez,  Mich . 

Arnold,  HIch . 

Aztec,  Mich . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mont. 

Centennial,  Hlcb . 

Colchis . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich..., 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dana,  Mich . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M..., 

Geyser . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich . 

Hungarian,  Mich . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Hesnard,  Mich . 

National,  Mich . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &  H.,Nev,., 

Phoenix,  Ariz . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Va. . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex _ 

Shoshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mich . 

star,  Mich 

Washington,  Mich... 
Wolverine . 


Dividend  shares  sold.  7.5(i9. 


Non-dlvldend  shares  sold,  .’i.tGil. 


Total  shares  sold,  12.969 


COAL  STOCKS 


Man  FranclMCo  minlUM  Mtock 
Quotations. 


Name  of  Company. 


Closino  Quotations. 


American  C-oal . 

Cambria  Iron  . 

Cameron  Coal  &  1.  Co.. 

Ches.  &  O.  R.  R . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  R.  R. 

Do.  pref . 

Col.  C.  &  I . 

Col.  C.  &  Hocking  C.  1.. 
Ckiusolidation  Coal.... 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D.,  L.  A  W.  R.  R . 

Hocking  Valley^. . 

Hunt  &  Broad  Top . 

Do.  pref.  . 

Illinois C.  4  Coke  Co... 

Lehigh  C.  &  S  . 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R..  . 
Lehigh*  wilk. Coal.  . 

Mabouing  Coal . 

Do.  pref  . 

Maryland  Coal.  . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal . 

N.  J.  C.  R.  R . 

N.  Y.  *  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  &  West.... 

Do.  pref . 

N.  Y.  a  Perry  C.  &  1.  . . 
Norfolk  *  W  eat.  R.  R., 

Do.  Dref . 

Penn.  (^Oal . 

Tenn.  R.  R . 

Ph.  &  R.  R.  R . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal . . . . 

Do.  Pref . 

reunessee  C.  &  I.  tk).. 

Do.  prel . 

Westmoreland  Coal.. 


Alpha . 

Alta . 

Belcher..., . 

Belle  Isle . 

Best  *  Belcher . 

Bodle . 

Bulwer . 

Cbollar.. . . 

Commonwealth . 

Ckms.  Cal.  *  Va . 

Ckms.  Pacific.... . 

Oown  Point . 

Del  Monte.  Nev. 
Eureka  Ckmsolldated. 

Gould  &  Curry . 

Hale  &  Norcross . . 

M.  White...! . 

Mexican..  '... 

Mono . 

Ht.  Diablo  . . 

Navajo....  . . 

Nev.  Queen . 

N.  telle  Isle . . 

N.  Commonwealth.  . 

Ophlr .  . 

Potosl . 

Savage . 

Sierra  Nevada . 

Union  Con . 

Utah . 

Yellow  Jack . 


Total  shares  sold,  526,864. 


Jan. 

22. 

H. 

L. 

Names  or 

65 

Stocks. 

